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VITALIZING THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


What should biblical training seek to accomplish? We need to 
ask ourselves this fundamental question repeatedly, for we easily lose 
our perspective. We are so constituted that the secondary good is 
always likely to be more influential than the primary. We are more 
enthusiastic for our sect than we are for our religion, for our men’s 
club than for our church, for our red and blue classes than for our 
Sunday school. Similarly, we are in danger of unnecessarily distorting 
the perspective of religious education. 

The chief aim of the study of the Bible is religious. ‘That seems 
self-evident. With the aid of the Scriptures we seek to know more 
about God and duty and immortality. But it isa far cry from Jericho 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, and even farther from the analyses of the 
Pentateuch to the gospel that is a power of God unto salvation. Theo- 
retically scientific study of the Bible should make a man increasingly 
enthusiastic for the deeper things of the spirit. Practically we are in 
danger of letting the secondary good crowd out the primary, of think- 
ing that the chief end of scholarly biblical study is scholarly results. 

It is no new danger to which we are exposed. The entire history 
of theology is a commentary on the displacement of emphasis and the 
atrophy of spiritual life that result from centering of attention upon 
the process of discovering and formulation of religious truth. Pro- 
found systems of theology have not always prevented men from killing 
their fellow-Christians in the interests of uniformity in belief, and a 
pundit-like knowledge of the Scripture has not always prevented an 
ever-increasing decay of sympathy in human lives and human needs. 
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Is the chief end of a theological education to teach men the Bible 
or to teach them how to use its teachings for the salvation of human 
life, the abolition of fear, and the reconciliation of man to his God ? 
Every thoughtful person must choose the latter alternative, and yet in 
the average theological seminary small attention is given to the actual 
application of the findings of scholarship to the spiritual life. So- 
called training-schools and Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
wiser in their generation than the average theological faculty. Their 
methods of study are very possibly inferior, so far as scholarship goes, 
but such schools make serious attempts to teach their students how 
to use the Scripture in religious work. Theological seminaries, it is 
true, have their chairs of homiletics and pastoral duties, with an occa- 
sional course or two on religious education. But in too much of their 
work there is a persistent tendency to stop with information, rather 
than to go on to the actual application of truth to life. Classes in 
exegesis regard their work finished when they have found the precise 
meaning of the Scripture. Classes in theology are content to memo- 
rize a system. The great messages of the prophets, of the apostles, 
and of Jesus himself are not discussed as having bearing upon life, 
but as so much historical or literary material. 

Far be it from any man to belittle the painstaking scientific pro- 
cedure with which scholars seek after truth. We want our theological 
teachers to be as scholarly and as scientific as those in any branch of 
education. We need today a strong ministry; we must have ministers 
who know the best thought and methods of the theological world. We 
cannot state this too strongly. But one great reason why some men 
do not enter the ministry, and others abandon the ministry after they 
have entered it, is that they do not see the precise bearing of research 
upon life. They become laboratory investigators rather than physi- 
cians, at a time when the world is vastly more in need of having truth 
applied to life than of getting more truth to apply. If the unfortunate 
antithesis should ever arise between the search for truth and the 
application of truth—and we may well pray that it shall never arise— 
a sense of the needs of society and the individual would prompt a good 
many of us to choose to apply the truth we already have rather than 
to search for more. 

The matter is one of the utmost significance in an age of theological 
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transition. The only theological reconstruction that ever amounted 
to much in the history of the church has been that worked out in the 
region of life rather than merely in the classroom. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that so many of the formatively progressive men in theology 
have been pastors rather than professors in seminaries. And in the 
region of theological science proper those men have been the most 
influential teachers who have most deeply felt the need of treating 
Christian truth in its relation to life, rather than from the point of view 
of truth as such. They have been practical rather than academic. 

The greatest reformation that is needed in our theological schools 
at the present time is not the increase of electives or any so-called 
enrichment of the course, important as each may be. It is rather a 
vitalizing of scholarship. Biblical study has its scientific aspects, 
but science is only introductory. The minister should be taught to 
use truth quite as truly as he should be taught what truth is. And 
that means—to use a word borrowed from another department of 
training—a radical readjustment of courses along clinical lines. 
Every seminary should teach its students to put truth at work by 
putting the students themselves at work. Their growing technical 
knowledge of various theological disciplines and notably of the Bible 
should be supplemented and made dynamic by experience. The 
theological student, instead of being given aid for reaching grades of 
scholarship, should be paid for the application of his work in 
churches, Sunday schools, and missions. And this service should 
not be regarded as something outside of theological training, but 
as a part of such training. It should be so correlated with the work 
in the classroom as, on the one side, not to fatigue the student, and to 
interfere with his largest efficiency, and, on the other hand, to become 
really educational in that it increases his actual efficiency. For why 
should a premium be put on a theological student’s scholarship ? Why 
not rather respect his total efficiency ? 

One of the greatest dangers in the religious world at present is the 
divorce of practical religious workers from scientifically trained stu- 
dents. It is this that begets suspicion on the part of the rank and file 
of our churches of our entire theological training. It is that which 
prompts men to go into the ministry without the slightest conception 
of those methods which have proved successful in other branches of 
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human activity. If we are to make friends through the appeal to 
the intellect we must train our men thoroughly in the analysis of 
documents, the methods of exegesis, the views of various theologians, 
and the history of Christianity. Clinics always presuppose knowledge. 
But in addition we must give manual training in religion. A theo- 
logical school in which each student, be he never so good, has not at 
some time caught the passion for evangelizing the world, has not been 
moved to sacrifice himself in the interests of his fellows, has never been 
swept by the ambition to follow his Lord over Calvary, one in which 
he has been tempted to substitute scholastic ambitions for those of 
the prophet, and from which he has been graduated without any 
practical training in the application of Christian truth to human life 
—such a school, be its instruction never so scientific, its teachers never 
so acute, and its student body never so self-satisfied with its teaching, 
is failing in its duty to the world to which it owes service. 
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CHORAZIN AND BETHSAIDA 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


Of Chorazin it may be said truly we know no more than can be 
gathered from the scanty references in Matt. 11:21 and Luke 10:13. 
It was one of the spots near the Lake of Galilee favored by the teach- 
ing of Jesus; it was not far from the associated cities of Capernaum 
and Bethsaida, and it may be seen that like them it was an impor- 
tant Jewish center in those days. The early Christian writers, Eusebius 
and Jerome, describe Chorazin as two Roman miles from Caper- 
naum, but the latter introduces an element of difficulty in stating" 
that it was upon the shore of the lake. This cannot however be in- 
tended as a strictly geographical description, for he says the same of 
Bethsaida which, if at et Tell, was at least as far from the lake itself 
as Chorazin, There is no possible ruin by the lake side which can 
be identified as that of Chorazin, while at Khurbet Kerazeh, in an 
extensive ruin including the remains of a large synagogue some two 
miles north of Tell Him, we have manifestly the Arabic equivalent of 
the ancient name. 

With regard to Bethsaida we have much more definite information. 
In addition to a number of references in the gospels, there is a good 
deal to be gathered from secular historians. Thus Josephus states :? 

He [Philip] also advanced the Village («#un) of Bethsaida to the dignity of a 
city, both by the number of inhabitants it contained and also its other grandeur, 
and called it by the name of Julias the same name as Caesar’s daughter. 

In another passage? we read that— 

Caesar (Nero) bestowed on Agrippa a certain part of Galilee, Tiberias and 
Taricheae, and ordered them to submit to his jurisdiction. He also gave him 
Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen villages that lay about it. 

‘It is expressly stated in other passages that it lay in lower Gaulanitis* 
and close to the Jordan.s Philip when he died there was buried with 


1“. |. . lacus Gennesareth, in cujus litore Capernaum et Tiberias et Bethsaida 
et Chorazaim sitae sunt.’’—Jerome, Jes., 9. 1. 

2 Ant., xviii, 11. 1. 4B. J., ii, 9. 1. 

3 Ant., xx, 8. 4. 5 B. J., iii, 10. 7; Vita, § 72. 
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great pomp and “was carried to that monument which he had already 
erected for himself beforehand.’’® Pliny and Jerome both mention 
that Bethsaida was east of the Jordan. 

The city thus referred to is without doubt that mentioned in Luke 
g:10. As several villages appear from the above extract to have been 
associated with Julias, it is quite likely that the “desert place,” the scene 
of the feeding of the five thousand, may have been a distant corner 
of its extensive domains lying, as has been often suggested, some dis- 
tance down the east coast; in this well-watered district near the time 
of the Passover “green grass’ would be present in abundance (cf. John 
6:4, 10; Luke 6:34). This region being under the jurisdiction of 
Herod Philip, not Herod Antipas, explains (Matt. 14:13) our Lord’s 
returning after the death of John the Baptist at the hands of the latter. 

A Bethsaida situated east of the Jordan also suits well the con- 
ditions of Mark 8:22, for our Lord immediately after the healing of 
the blind man in that city comes to the villages of Caesarea Philippi 
which must have been, mainly at any rate, on the east side of* the 
Jordan. 

The passage which seems to imply the existence of a second Beth- 
saida is Mark 6:45, but ashas repeatedly been shown, this is not neces- 
sarily the case. It must be remembered, first, that the site of the 
d feeding of the five thousand may have been some little distance down 
the east shore, and secondly, that to cross to “over against Bethsaida”’ 
was most quickly done by boat because of the many inlets which 
interrupt the shoreway along the plain, el Bataihah. To cross a con- 
siderable bay and the mouth of a channel like the Zakeyeh—consider- 
ably wider than the mouth of the Jordan itselfi—might be described 
as going to “the other side.” Besides, a similar expression is used by 
Josephus of crossing from Tiberias to Taricheae—both on the west 
side of the lake. They were to wait “over against Bethsaida,” that is, 
I take it, close to the mouth of the Jordan but on the eastern side, ready 
to escort across the river their Master who was intending to join them 
by the land route through Bethsaida. They expected to be there 
first and to wait on the shore till he came, but the storm set in and 
made a landing at the Jordan mouth, and even at Capernaum, their 
headquarters, impossible. 


6 Ant., xviii, 4. 6. 
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With regard to the expression Bethsaida of Galilee’ used in John’s 
Gospel it has been clearly shown® that the term may perfectly well 
have been applied to the city Julias. In a previous quotation from 
Josephus? we notice that Julias was, along with a certain part of Galilee, 
Tiberias and Taricheae, given by Nero to Agrippa II; it thus came 
under one administration. In 84 A. D., the east coast of the lake was 
definitely included in the province of Galilee and not many years later'® 
(140 A. D.) we have the definite statement that Julias was in Galilee. 
If we summarize the facts we find: (1) The gospels make no clear 
reference to any second Bethsaida. (2) The probability that there were 
two towns or villages of the same name within such a short distance is 
very slight. It must be remembered that Julias is not a qualifying 
epithet but a mew name. Only confusion is made by using the name 
Bethsaida-Julias, as if the names were used together. Probably the 
vast majority of the inhabitants clung to the Semitic name Bethsaida, 
leaving the new foreign name for use by the officials only. The sur- 
vival of Banias (=Panias) while the name Caesarea-Philippi is quite 
forgotten is an example and a result of this custom. (3) There is no 
reference to, or any suggestion of, a second Bethsaida in any of the 
early Christian writers or pilgrimage records. (4) Archaeologically 
there is no site on the western shore which shows any remains of such 
a second Bethsaida. If there was such a place it must have been 
a mere fishing suburb of Capernaum, at, say, Tabighah. 

With regard to the state of Julias there is a considerable unanimity 
of opinion; there is indeed only one possible site for such a city, 
namely, et Tell at the northwestern corner of the delta-plain, el Batai- 
hah. It is true that Dr. Schumacher is often quoted as supporting the 
claims of the squalid ruin el Mes‘adiyeh on the shore of this plain, 
but as he makes an equal claim of another shore-ruin el ‘Araj this 
opinion cannot be worth much in his own eyes. The fact is, neither 
the situation''—it is far from the Jordan, nor the suitability of its site 

7 John 1:44; 12:21. 

8See G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; and Buhl, Geographie 
des alten Paldstina, p. 242. 

9 Ant., xx, 8. 4. 10 Pliny, v. I. 

11“ The ruins are unimportant, although extensive; the building stones are 


mostly unhewn. The place is surrounded by marshes and consequently unhealthy.” — 
C. Schumacher, The Jaulan, p. 221. 
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to be that of an attractive and semi-royal city, nor its archaeological 
remains—which are nil, give it any claim whatever to represent the 
site of a city so important as Julias. The more we see of the sites of 
the old cities of Palestine the more sure we may be of the likeliness of 
one site and the impossibility of another; el Mes‘adiyeh is an im- 
possible site for a Judaeo-Roman city. It may well be the site of one 
of those villages which were bestowed with the city upon Philip. 


RUIN HEAPS OF BETHSAIDA 


In giving a description as I here propose to do of the two sites 
Kerazeh and et Tell, I think the most satisfactory way will be to de- 
scribe a visit to these places. They are both so seldom visited by even 
student-tourists that some account of how easily they may be reached 
may encourage Bible students to pay them more attention. It is 
quite astonishing how few who mention these sites in guide-books 
and accounts of the country have ever been there themselves. 

The route followed was from Safed to Kerazeh (3 hrs.), Kerazeh 
to Tell Him (1} hrs.), Tell Him to the Jordan (1 hr.), Jordan mouth, 
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via el Araj, toet Tell (1 hr.), et Tell viaed Dikkeh to higher fords of 
Jordan (1 hr.), Jordan to Safed (4 hrs.)—in all ro hours actual traveling 
which might be shortened a little by omitting ed Dikkeh and crossing 
the Jordan at the regular ford, in which case a more frequented and 
shorter way to Safed can be taken. Although the whole round can 
easily be done by a good rider on a long summer’s day, yet I am in 
my account combining two separate excursions, one made in January, 
1907, from Safed to Tell Him via Kerazeh, and one made in June, 
1907, from Tell Ham via et Tell to Safed. 

Safed is a very favorable center for exploring the greater part of 
Galilee. Its position is central. Thus Tiberias is but five hours, 
Banias but seven hours, Akka but nine hours away. Either Huleh or - 
the Lake of Galilee can be reached within three hours’ easy ride. 
For exploration in the neighborhood of the north shore of the lake, by 
far the most interesting point, it is very convenient. Especially is this 
the case with those wishing to make their investigations in the summer 

_months when it is incumbent on the tourist to have a cool resort as 
his headquarters. Safed, 2,750 feet above the Mediterranean and 
about 3,400 feet above the lake, enjoys in the summer a climate 
almost as salubrious as the higher parts of the Lebanon. 

The route from Safed to Kerazeh for the first hour and a half is 
the same as that to Tabighah and Tell Him. The roads diverge at 
the ruined khan Jubb Yusuf—one of the Mediaeval Arab khans erected 
on the great Damascus Road. The Jubb Yusuf or Pit of Joseph, which 
gives its name to the khan, is a shallow pit on a low hillside, just behind 
the khan, which bya quite worthless Moslem tradition is claimed to be 
the one into which Joseph was thrust by his brethren (Gen. 37: 24). 
From this khan roads diverge in many directions: that to Kerazeh 
is to the north side of the hill behind the khan. A few hundred yards 
along this track we came upon a large encampment of Zinghariyeh 
bedawin, and soon after we found ourselves descending an extraordi- 
narily rough track amid confused bowlders of black basaltic rock. 
Indescribably bad as the road was, there was no question but that we 
were traveling at times on, at other times beside, an ancient highway 
which can be traced all the way to Kerazeh. The descent that we 
took—there may possibly be a better one—for the last quarter of a 
mile into the Wady Kerazeh was a sheer scramble down which few 
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but Syrian horses could have followed us. The valley bottom, down 
which trickled a sluggish stream, the result of recent showers, was full 
of great black bowlders and rank marshy shrubs. Above us to the 
southeast we could see some confused heaps and walls, a part of the 
ruins of Kerazeh. At first we wandered a little down the valley, as we 
had wrongfully gathered from the description in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Memoirs** that some of the ruins were there. Finding 
nothing but rugged natural roads, we scaled the cliffs some eighty feet, 
where the valley makes a sharp turn round a rockyspur. At length 
on reaching the top of this we found ourselves on the highest point 
of the ruins. Near us were several houses which the bedawin, who 
make this their headquarters, have rebuilt and roofed in; among the 
stones are many which are well cut, and squared. A little below us 
to the east, in practically the center of the remains, was the ruined 
synagogue. To the southeast the ground slopes downward in a 
small shallow valley running southwest toward the Wady Kerazeh; 
there the ground was thick with ruined houses, the majority of the 
stones being natural rounded masses but a considerable proportion 
long, well-cut pieces for doors and windows. It must not be forgotten 
in visiting such a site as this that the larger proportion of stones for 
ordinary house walls were used in their natural condition or roughly 
broken. Only the very best buildings were made of cut stone through- 
out. The ruins also cover a large area of sloping land to the north- 
east. Counting only what lies on the surface, the ruins cover some 
acres and are, as far as I can judge, more extensive than those of 
Tell HQm. We found the traces of those oil presses which show that 
the neighborhood must once have had plenty of olive trees. There 
is a Muslem wely to the northeast with, as usual, a few sidr trees 
around, The synagogue is the only surviving building of importance. 
Herr Kohl did not excavate here, as the proprietor of the ruins de- 
manded a perfectly absurd and unreasonable price for his permission; 
but enough lies on the surface to show what an important building it 
was. There was the usual triple gateway, and the dimensions appear 
to have been similar to those at Tell HQm."’ Very much lies under the 


12 Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 402. 

13 “Tt appears to have resembled the synagogue at Tell HQm more closely than 
the others. The interior length is 74 ft. 6 in., with a breadth of 49 ft.”—Palestine 
Exploration Fund Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 401. 
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surface, but the many scattered fragments of elaborately carved stone 
over the site, and built with the walls of neighboring houses, show that 
the synagogue was one over which much labor had been expended, 
The result, however, could never have been so fine as at Tell Him be- 
cause only the black volcanic rock of the district was employed. Among 
the fragments we found a carved lion. From the doors of the syna- 
gogue a fine view of the Lake of Galilee is visible toward the south. 
This, however, is the only touch of beauty. ‘Today the neighborhood 
is dreary in the extreme. ‘The Wady Kerazeh, which makes a bend 
round the spur on which the city stood, presents today an unbroken 
surface of dull, black rocks unrelieved by a single green tree; the 
whole surface of the ground around is of the same dreary color, Look- 
ing about, I tried in imagination to see the hill slopes covered with 
terrace above terrace of clustering vines and the level slopes to the 
east green with olive groves; but the depressing reality so obtruded 
itself that I cannot recall the site of Chorazin as anything but cheerless 
and forbidding. 

The learned Dr. Robinson condemned this site topographically 
without having visited it. He writes:'4 

The ruins consist simply of a few foundations of black stones, the remains 
evidently of a poor and inconsiderable village. They are known as Khurbet 
Kerazeh. We did not go to them as there was no path and because they were in 
full view... .. The remains are too trivial to have ever belonged to a place of 
importance. ... . Thesiteis .. . . shutinamong the hills, without any view of 
the lake and remote from any public road whether ancient or modern. 

This very unusual neglectfulness on the part of Dr. Robinson has 
caused a regular tangle of difficulties in New Testament topography. 
Had he visited this site he would have seen ruins even more extensive 
than Tell Him and the remains of a synagogue second in importance 
to that of the latter plac¢; he would have noticed the one real attrac- 
tion of the site, the magnificent view of the lake, and he could not 
have failed to trace the well-marked remains of the ancient, probably 
Roman, road. He would not, had he seen the ruins, have located 
Chorazin at Tell Him and made other theories in topography which 
have been so much quoted and relied on by subsequent writers. Sir 
Charles Wilson who visited the site at a later date gives a very different 


14 Biblical Researches, III, p. 347. 
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account.'S He has no doubt about this being the site df Chorazin. 
We may today, I think, accept this site as one of the certainties of 
biblical topography. 

From Khurbet Kerazeh to Tell Him it is possible to follow the old 
(Roman) road which ran down the shallow valley, in which lay the 
southern parts of the town, and enter the Wady Kerazeh. Near the 
mouth of the latter is to be found the Roman necropolis of Capernaum, 
Instead of taking this route we descended by a path down the steep, 
rocky hillside, reaching our goal in a little over an hour, 

Tell Him to et Tell.—We left the Franciscan hospice at Tell Him 
at 11:30 and after riding for ten minutes through ruined foundations, 
we crossed the Wady Kerazeh (here called Wady el Weibdah)—a 
rather picturesque torrent bed with rocky banks. In a quarter of an 
hour we reached the fertile little Wady en Nashef, its center full of 
oleanders overhanging a number of small water channels. To the 
south there is a pretty bay where many cattle were standing knee deep 
in the water. Ten minutes farther on we crossed the Wady Zukluk 
on the lake shore of which is a Hasel (a storehouse for grain, etc.) 
belonging to the Shemalneh bedawin. We here turned to the beach, 
passing the wely of Sultan Ibrahim, a tomb under two large sidr 
(acacia) trees. The sand hill along the shore is here a dirty grayish 
black, being the product of the decomposition of basaltic rocks. On 
reaching the Jordan mouth a friendly bedway, with his kamés held well 
above his waist, escorted us over the ford which here lies along the bar 
and makes considerable circuit into the lake. The depth was sufficient 
to just submerge our stirrups. A considerable herd of young buffaloes 
lying in the water near our landing-place—looking from the distance 
like a crop of black rocks—all rose simultaneously as we passed them, 
to stare at the strange sight of “frangees” invading theirdomains. At 
the spot where we reached the shore the beach consists of a solid mass 
of white shells with which I, in a few minutes, filled one of my saddle- 
bags. Just inland of the beach a considerable stretch of irrigated plain 
has recently been planted with orange and lemon trees. The young 
trees look flourishing. We skirted the shore to the spot el Araj, where 
there is an old Hasel, two modern cottages, and some palms, This is 
suggested by Schumacher as the site of the ‘fishing suburb” of Beth- 

1s Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 346, 347. 
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saida,*® and though I had been there before I specially visited it to see 
what evidences were to be found to support such a view. 1 must con- 
fess there seemed to me to be little in favor of such a theory. Neither 
walls nor hewn stones in any numbers are visible. In this marshy 
delta marked changes must have taken place in the last 2,000 years, 
and probably the conformation of the low beach here was in New 
Testament times quite different from that which holds at present. 
We found neither Roman remains nor any sign of a Roman road, but 
even had there been it is difficult to see what bearing they could have 
on the site of city of Bethsaida. The fishermen, then as now, prob- 
ably occupied temporary huts on the shore when engaged in loading 
or unloading their boats. At the back of el Araj is a stretch of marshy 
lagoon, which is crossed by a causeway of stones, partially submerged 
in the middle: it is a narrow path like a water channel, and admits of 
pedestrian traffic only; without horses we had to skirt the marsh for a 
boat ten minutes in a westerly direction till we rounded its western end. 
Thence we turned straight toward et Tell which we could see about a 
mile off. Our path ran for most of the way alongside a shallow irri- 
gation canal, one of many with which this plain is intersected. Prob- 
ably the constant alluvial deposits have buried all traces of the made 
roads which must have once run here. Harvesting was going on in 
places—it was June—and trains of camels loaded high with masscs 
of corn swept over the plain in various directions; much of the rich 
lands, however, was given over to weeds. In just an hour from 
el Araj, by our very winding path, we reached the foot of et Tell. 
Running past the southern extremity of the hill is a well-trodden high- 
road, evidently an ancient route, parallel to which runs an irrigation 
canal from the Jordan, At the point at which we reached et Tell, the 
southeast corner, is a wely shaded by a terebinth and several sidr 
trees. 

The tell is a fairly lofty hill, its highest point being some 50 or 60 
feet above the surrounding plain. It is connected by a narrow lower 
neck with the hills behind it to the north, but the other sides rise 
steeply from the level ground. Its area is considerable, quite enough 
to have sustained a city of fair size—in Roman times. From end to 
end it is strewn with ruins and although we could find no carved frag- 

16 The Jaulan, p. 94. 
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ments, there is a large quantity of well-cut squared basaltic blocks. 
The south and southwestern slopes are covered with cattle sheds— 
four-walled structures with roofs supported by double arches. These 
are all built of basaltic blocks, many well squared, and over the doors 
are lintels of long and well-cut stones. Besides several dozen cattle 
sheds still in repair there are at least as many in ruins. No one now 
dwells permanently on the tell which, in addition to its use as a winter 
refuge for the cattle of the Tellawéyeh Arabs, is the cemetery of this 
tribe of mongrel bedawin. Their graves are scattered all over the hill 
both on the summit and around its sides. It is the headquarters of 
this tribe, whose name is derived from et Tell. 

Thick clumps of tall thistles rendered our examination of the site 
difficult, but where vegetation had been trodden down the pottery frag- 
ments—Arabic, so far as I could judge—were lying thick. There can 
be no question but that this is an ancient site of importance which 
would well repay excavation; it is to be feared, however, that the 
numerous graves scattered over the best parts would be an insuperable 
obstacle. From many points of view the site is a suitable one for a 
city. It is one of the common type of ancient fortified posts—a hill 
isolated by nature on almost every side; such a site as this was prob- 
ably a fortified town in pre-Roman times. Secondly, the site is a healthy 
one as compared with the intensely malarious plain.’?7 Immediately 
we mounted the hill a refreshing breeze, not felt before, met us. The 
dwellers in the Bataihah marshes suffer from a most virulent form of 
malaria; no fixed population could flourish in this region. On the hill 
slopes, above the irrigated and marshy land, within reach of fresher 
air, life might well be far more salubrious. Thirdly, the site is 
one of great natural beauty. The view of the lake is one of the 
most charming I have seen; although we are looking at the lake 
from the northeast corner one receives the impression of being in the 
middle of the north shore—the whole of the sweep to the northwest 
around Gennesaret is hidden. The plain, shut in by an amphitheater 
of hills, even today is attractive, but when fully cultivated must have 
prescnted a sea of verdure. To the southwest the serpentine Jordan 

17 The whole Jordan valley is unhealthy, but in the northern part the two worst 


spots are the shores of the Huleh and the plain el Bataihah. Here a large proportion 
of the inhabitants have enormous spleens and even “black water fever” occurs. 
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winds its way through a wide plain of green foliage, while almost due 
west—between et Tell and the Jordan—is a mass of trees and shrubs, 
The low hills to the north, now so bare, were doubtless in the days of 
the city’s habitation covered thick with olive trees. Many “wild” 
olives and figs may be seen today. Then such a city, dominating 
such a region of rich agricultural possibilities, must have been wealthy. 
There is no sign in the whole plain of any rival—Julias was evidently 
the chief city of the district: the fourteen villages which we read were 
given with it to Agrippa were very probably to some extent dependent 
on it, the chief city of the district. ‘Today the neighborhood produces 
barley, wheat, maize, gourds and melons, as well as walnuts, pome- 
granates, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, sycamore figs, and prickly pears.*® 
An equallyimportant source of wealth must have been its position as the 
distributing center of fish all over Galilee. ‘Today the chief fishing 
grounds on the lake are not at Tiberias nor at Tabighah but at el Batai- 
hah. The fishing at the two former places depends much on the 
season: at the last good fishing is obtainable all the year round. 
From the shores of this delta and from the Jordan itself fish are daily 
taken in large numbers. Loads of fish come up to Safed daily, passing 
close to the foot o. et Tell. It is true that because of the private 
ownership of the plain by a Moslem effendi at Damascus, as well as 
the untrustworthiness of the bedawin, the fishermen do not live here— 
their homes are at Tiberias and they make temporary shelters in reed- 
huts along the shore. If, however, at any time fishermen came here 
with their families they would unquestionably make their home at 
et Tell, if they were allowed todo so. With good roads el Araj or 
the Jordan mouth could be reached in half an hour and the Jordan, 
at the ford, in half that time. Bethsaida could never have been, as 
some have suggested, half on one side of the river and half on the 
other, if et Tell were the site; it is much too faraway. I have 
endeavored to make it clear that Bethsaida might have been a 
place of fishing, i. e., the center of the fishing industry for practically 
all Northern Galilee, and the home of the fishermen, without its being 
situated upon the miasmic sea shore itself. 


8 For an interesting description of this plain see The Jaulan, pp. 106, 107. 
Schumacher gives its greatest length as four miles; its breadth in the center as 
14 miles. 
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Et Tell to Sajed.—At the southwest angle of the tell, near a beauti- 
ful jaméz (sycamore fig), is a copious fountain.*® The main road runs 
past this due west to the ford and thence to Safed. We took a road 
to the right past the jaméz, crossed a rocky spur where were camped 
some bedawin, and then traversed a beautiful lane shaded by fruit- 
trees and cacti. To our left lay several mills half hidden in luxuriant 
foliage, and no less than five mill streams, tier above tier, ran parallel 
with our road. We turned north and ascended the Valley of the Jor- 
dan, the noisy stream winding by many channels through masses of 
willows and oleanders a considerable distance below us. At length we 
reached ed Dikkeh, and examined the carved stones, the remains 
apparently of a synagogue.?° Leaving ed Dikkeh under the guidance 
of a young bedawy, we crossed the Jordan, here divided into no less 
than eight streams, several of them rapid and wide and almost all 
with slippery, stony bottoms. On the farther bank we soon found a 
path—narrow but well marked throughout—leading to Safed. The 
first hour and a half we gradually ascended along and up the western 
side of the Jordan Valley; the river itself was, however, hidden in a deep 
and narrow bed between steep banks. After crossing the edge of the 
Ghor we saw before us the Safed hills, toward which we made a direct 
course, reaching our destination just four hours after crossing the 
Jordan ford. 

10 This apparently is called sAin et Tell; it is not the large spring <Ain et Mus- 


mar, mentioned by Schumacher; this lies farther east. We crossed a considerable 
stream flowing westward to the Jordan before we reached the tell. 


20T think it is worth considering that these remains, which today are a mere 
jumble of fragments, may possibly have been carried off at one time from et Tell. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
VI. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


Were it not that the limitations of space forbid it, it would be wise 
to begin our study of Jesus’ teaching concerning atonement? with a 
careful survey of his thought about sin and God’s attitude toward 
it, and about sacrifice and the temple. We must content ourselves, 
however, with brief statements on these points, and pass on to that 
which has more strictly to do with our subject, Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning his own death, his attitude in the presence of death, and his 
express statements concerning the conditions of divine forgiveness. 

Jesus clearly recognized the fact of alienation between God and 
man and found the cause of it in human sin. He gave no formal 
definition of sin, but especially in the teaching which is recorded in 
the synoptic gospels clearly meant by sins those evil deeds both of 
heart and life, inward and outward, which men commit and the 
committal of which creates evil character and other evil consequences. ' 
See especially Mark 7:15-23. These sins so separate between God 
and man that persisted in they cause eternal alienation from God 
and the everlasting ruin of the sinner (Mark 3: 28, 29). 

Toward the sacrifices of the temple Jesus’ attitude was that of 
toleration. Though not opposing them, he ascribed to them no 
intrinsic value as a means of reconciling God and man. He taught 
explicitly that they had no such value in the case of a man who having 
wronged his fellow-men had not made peace with him (Matt. 5:23, 
24), and never pointed men to them as a means through which they 


t The word “atonement” does not occur in the gospels at all. Elsewhere in the 
New Testament it is found in the A. V. of Rom. 5:11 only, where the Greek word is 
xaradd\ay}. This word found also in Rom. 11:15; II Cor. 5:18, 19 is always 
translated in R. V. by “reconciliation.” It is the idea expressed by this word in refer- 
ence to relations between God and man with which these articles deal. Whether the 
word occurs in a given teacher or writer is of minor consequence. Concerning 
the word “forgiveness,’’ which is Jesus’ common term, see below pp. 430-32. 
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might come into right relations with God. His cleansing of the 
temple was not an expression of zeal for the sacrifices. On the 
contrary, it was a defense of the rights of those who came there not 
to sacrifice, but only to worship, as against those who permitted the 
Court of the Gentiles to be used as a market-place for sacrificial 
animals. His participation in the Passover ritual shows that he was 
not opposed to sacrifice as such, but furnishes no evidence that he 
thought of the Passover lamb as having expiatory or propitiatory value. 

The earliest recorded clear statement of Jesus concerning his 
death is that found in Mark 8:31 ff.: 

And he began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again. And he spake the saying openly: And Peter 
took him and began to rebuke him. But he turning about and seeing his dis- 
ciples, rebuked Peter and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou thinkest 
not the thoughts of God, but the thoughts of men. And he called unto him the 
multitude with his disciples, and said unto them, If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it. 

For our present purpose three things are most significant in this 
statement of Jesus: (a) At the time of this utterance Jesus foresaw 
that he would be brought to his death by the opposition of the Jewish 
leaders. (b) The fact that Peter’s protest against the thought of 
death was for him a temptation to be repelled, suggests that he could 
have escaped it; that he was to die because of the opposition of the 
Jewish leaders suggests how he could have escaped it, viz., by con- 
forming in a measure to their ideas. But this is the thought of men, 
not of God. Fidelity to God’s thought demands that he go forward 
unflinchingly, though death awaits him along that path. (¢) What 
is happening to him is not something exceptional. All his disciples 
must follow in the same path, not, indeed, necessarily of death at the 
hands of the Jews, but of readiness to die if fidelity to the will of God 
involve death. Like himself they must deny themselves and take 
up the cross, and he who takes up his cross, though he may not die 
upon it, has in spirit and intent laid down his life. 

Thus Jesus evidently looks forward to his death as the inevitable 
result of fidelity to the work that was given him to do; the working- 
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out in his life, under the conditions imposed upon him, of the prin- 
ciple which it is the common duty of himself and his disciples to accept 
and follow even unto death. 

The second passage of capital importance is Mark 10:45. The 
sons of Zebedee had asked for seats at the right hand and the left 
in his glory. And Jesus had told them that they should indeed share 
in his sufferings, drink the cup that he drank, and be baptized with 
his baptism, but that to sit on his right hand and on his left was not 
his to give. And when the ten heard it and were displeased, 

Jesus called them to him and saith to them, Ye know that they which are 
accounted to rule over the gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. But it is not so among you; but whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your minister, and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all. For verily («al=also, even) the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. 

The context here also is of great significance. Jesus laid down as 
the principle in accordance with which his disciples must live that 
true greatness is greatness in service. The leader must be servant 
of all. And this principle he enforces by the statement that it is the 
principle of his life also, and that he carries it even to the point of 
giving his life a ransom for many.’ 

The expression “to give his life” (Sodvar thy Wuyny adrod) is in 
itself capable of, or at least suggests, two meanings according as the 
word “‘life” is taken (1) in its physical sense, meaning that which 
constitutes one a living being, the loss of which is death, or (2) in 
the broader sense, meaning the soul as endowed with energy, power, 
self-direction, hence in effect one’s life-energies. In the former case 
the phrase means “to surrender one’s life, to die,”’ in the latter case 
“to devote one’s self, one’s energies,”’ involving no doubt death itself 
as a possibility, yet only as an incident of the self-devotion; essential 
in spirit, but not in fact. The similar expression t/Onw wuyyv 
probably has the former meaning in John 10:15, 17. But in the 

2 It has indeed been questioned whether these words are those of Jesus, and not 
rather a comment of the evangelist. But the uniform habit of this evangelist to use 
the term “Son of Man” only in words of Jesus, together with the fact that the occur- 
rence of the passage in Matthew is against its being an addition to the original Mark, 


makes it highly improbable that the words are here an editorial comment. I believe 
we are quite justified in treating them as an utterance of Jesus. 
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only example which I have discovered of precisely the expression 
employed in Mark, it bears the second meaning: 

And the days of Mattathias drew near that he should die, and he said unto 

his sons, Now have pride and rebuke gotten strength, and a season of overthrow 
and wrath of indignation. And now, my children, be ye zealous for the law 
and give your lives (dre ras Yuxds tudv) for the covenant of your fathers. And 
call to remembrance the deeds of our fathers which they did in their generations 
(I Macc. 2:50 f.). 
And then follows a list of the faithful fathers, no one of whom died 
for his faith. Mattathias, moreover, it is to be remembered, died a 
natural death, having devoted his life unto death (but not strictly 
speaking in death) to the defense of the law and the covenant of the 
fathers. 

The word here translated ‘‘ransom” (Avrpov) is found in classical 
writers from Herodotus and Pindar? down, and is used in three senses 
(1) “fa money price paid to secure the release of one who is in 
captivity or bondage,” (2) ‘“‘anything by which one may avert the 
vengeance of the gods for a crime committed,” (3) ‘‘a recompense, 
requital, offset.” In the Septuagint the verb Avtpdw is used of release 
effected in any way whatever; Avtpov with one exception denotes 
a money price. This one exception is Num. 3:12, where the Septua- 
gint uses this word in the statement that the Levites shall be the 
ransoms for the first-born, meaning that God will accept the life- 
service of the Levites instead of that of the first-born sons of the 
nation.* There is no instance in which the word is used of a life 
given in death. The verb is used not infrequently in the later Jewish 
books in the general sense “to deliver.” But I have found no exam- 
ples of the noun.’ 

The preposition ‘for’? (avr/) in the phrase “for many” calls for 
no extended discussion. A reference to any lexicon will show that 

3 See, e.g., Pindar, C. T. 7, 141; Aesch. Chor. 48; Plat. Rep. 393 D. 
4 Cf. Biblical World for March, 1908, p. 214. 


5 Mention ought also to be made in this connection of the passages in IV Maccabees 
discussed in a previous article (April issue, p. 283), where the word dyrijuxov is used. 
If it be supposed that the two words are synonymous, the Maccabean passage would 
perhaps suggest that Jesus looked upon the giving of his life in death as so satisfying 
the necessity for revelation of the divine attitude toward the sin of the nation that it 
constituted for the nation a means of deliverance from death. But there is no direct 
evidence that Jesus had this passage in mind, still less that he meant to express by his 
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it is used much like the English “for” in a variety of senses, and in 
particular may mean either “instead of” (Luke 11:11), or “for the 
sake of, to obtain the release of” (Matt. 17:27). 

Combining these various lines of evidence, (a) the context in 
which Jesus is impressing upon his disciples the necessity that they 
who would be leaders must give themselves in service to others, and 
follows this instruction by an appeal to his own example, (5) the usage 
of the words and phrases, “‘to give life,” “ransom,” “for,” (c) the 
implication of the word “ransom” that the many are in some state 
from which release is desirable, we reach this as the most probable 
meaning of Jesus’ words: the Son of man came not to be served but to 
serve, and without reserve to devote his life, even if need be unto 
death, that by so doing he might release many from the bondage or 
misery in which they are held. This also, his disciples ought to do 
for others. 

Though no express mention is made of that from which men are 
to be released the general tenor of Jesus’ teaching and attitude toward 
life leaves no room for doubt that he has in mind the sins of men and 
their consequences. It is easy to go beyond this and to read between 
the lines various definitions of the precise relation between Jesus’ 
own devotion of himself to service even to death and the deliverance 
of men. But we are probably truest to his thought when we rest 
simply in that which the passage clearly expresses, viz., that he gave 
his whole life-energies that he might deliver men from the bondage 
and consequences of their sins; adding only that the context implies 
that in this he was fulfilling a universal human duty—for he demanded 
the same of his disciples—and that the passage already examined, 
i Mark 8:31 ff., suggests that such self-devotion issued in his case in 
oe a violent death because of the implacable hostility of the Jewish 
leaders to him and his unflinching fidelity to this very duty. His 
death is the consummate expression of his life. The passage is thus, 
despite the great difference in setting and terminology, at one with 
Isa., chap. 53, in teaching the great principle of vicarious suffering. 


word not only the idea of dvrivvxov in IV Maccabees but also the suggestions of 
the context. Indeed, it is not at all certain that IV Maccabees was written before the 
time of Jesus. All that this passage respecting the Jewish martyrs can do for us, 
therefore, is to bear witness to the existence of certain ideas concerning the significance 
of martyrdom as current approximately in the days of Jesus. 
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The mission of the good is to serve their fellow-men, suffering if occa- 
sion require for the wicked. This universal law finds its pre-eminent 
exemplification in the life and death of the Son of man. 

A third passage of great importance is Mark 14:24: 

And he said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many.°® 

The language concerning the blood of the covenant seems to be 
based on Exod. 24:6-8. As God there made a covenant with Israel 
sealed with blood, so Jesus seals with his blood a covenant’ between 
God and men represented in the person of the disciples. On the 
occasion of the ratification of the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people, to this effect that they would keep the law of God, peace- 
offerings and burnt-offerings were offered. And Moses divided the 
blood into two parts, half he sprinkled on the altar and half, when 
the people had heard and accepted the covenant, he sprinkled on the 
people. That the people may solemnly express the devotion of their 
lives to God without giving them up in death, an animal is slain and 
the blood which symbolizes their lives, sprinkled upon the altar to 
indicate the giving of their life to God. On the other hand, when 
they have pledged themselves to keep God’s covenant, the other 
half of the blood representing the life of God is sprinkled on the people 
to signify the giving of his life to them. Thus the people and their 
God are bound together in a mutual life-covenant, according to 
which they are to devote their lives to him in keeping his law and he 
is to be their God. 

But the use of the word “poured out” or “shed” (€«yuvvdpuevor) 
in Mark 14:24, for which there is no corresponding term in Exod. 24, 
suggests the possibility that Jesus had in mind something beside this 
passage. Two explanations are possible. The verb used in the 
gospel is never employed in the Septuagint of the killing of a sacrifice, 


6 Matt. 26: 28 adds the words “for the remission of sins,” els Apeoivy auapridy and 
Luke 22:20 speaks of the covenant as new. Both these variations from the Mark 
form are probably interpretative additions, correctly interpreting Jesus’ thought, 
but not otherwise to be taken into account in the study of the teaching of Jesus. It 
is therefore unnecessary at this point to discuss the question whether Luke 22:19), 
20 is an original part of the Luke text or an addition from IC ~ 11:24. 

7 There is perhaps also a tacit reference to the new covenant of Jer. 31:33, though 
this is clearer in reference to the Pauline account in Luke 22:19), 20 than in the original 
synoptic account. 
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but is used (a) of the shedding of blood in murder (Gen. 9:6) and 
(b) of the pouring out of the blood of the sacrifice at the base of the 
altar. This is spoken of, e. g., in the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (Exod. 21:12), where it apparently signified the devotion of 
their lives to the service of God; and in connection with the sin-offer- 
ing (Lev. 4:7, 12, 18, etc.), but not in reference to any other sacrifice. 
The use of this word in this connection therefore suggests either the 
violent character of Jesus’ death, or an association of it with the 
sin-offering. In the former case it conveys no implication as to the 
meaning of his death. In the latter case the parallelism cannot be 
too hard pressed, since of course there was no act after his death 
strictly corresponding to the pouring-out of the blood of the sacrificial 
animal at the base of the altar; it can only suggest that his death 
was one of the steps in the divine plan for bringing to men the for- 
giveness of their sins. (Cf. March issue, p. 212.) It is the latter 
interpretation which was adopted by the first evangelist and expressed 
in the added words ‘“‘for the forgiveness of sins.” If we accept this 
view as on the whole more probable, the language of Jesus combines a 
reference to the burnt-offering and peace-offering, by which the cove- 
nant between God and Israel was ratified, with a reference to the sin- 
offering, in which the poured-out blood symbolized the self-devotion 
of the offerer to God, through which atonement was made and his sin 
forgiven. In either case the expression ‘‘on behalf of many” indicates 
that the suffering and death of Jesus were vicarious and endured to 
accomplish something for men. That that something pertained to 
their relation to God and was therefore essentially atoning, in the 
proper sense of the word, we are assured not only by the whole work 
and spirit of Jesus, but in particular by his reference to the covenant. 
In neither case do the words in themselves or through the implica- 
tion of the Old Testament passages which they suggest express the 
idea of atonement through vicarious endurance of penalty. The 
death of Jesus is on behalf of men, that they may come into covenant 
relation with God. To this the word é«xyvvvdyevoy adds either the 
suggestion that this death is a violent death, or that as the death of 
the sacrificial animal is necessary to the obtaining of the blood by 
which a covenant with God was symbolized, so it is at cost of his 
death that Jesus brings men into the covenant with God. 
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But we have still to ask what is the significance of the fact that 
the disciples drink the wine which is the symbol of Christ’s blood ? 
If drinking means only what sprinkling means in the covenant- 
making to which the language contains a reference, then it implies 
the impartation to them of the life of God, which is indeed the essence 
of the covenant. But it seems evident that it means more than 
this. In the drinking they are active. It can hardly signify less, 
therefore, than that they accept the covenant and for themselves 
ratify it. But not even this seems quite to satisfy the meaning of 
the act. That which they drink is the symbol of Jesus’ life, not, 
we must believe, that physical life that he was surrendering, but that 
ethical life which he was expressing in shedding his blood. To 
drink this symbol of his life is to accept for themselves that ethical 
life, that principle of life, which was that of Jesus, the principle 
which he had laid down months before when he told his disciples 
that if any man would come after him he must deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow him. Possibly we are in this suggestion 
going beyond what is distinctly implied in these words. But we are 
certainly not exceeding the limits of Jesus’ thought as elsewhere 
clearly expressed, and can hardly be wrong in finding in the 
words at the supper a re-expression of the previously expressed 
thought. 

By his language at the last supper, then, Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples that he was giving his life to the end that a covenant of peace 
might be ratified between God and many men. He dies not that 
his death may furnish the physical blood for a covenant ceremony— 
for there was no such ceremony—but that he may bring about in 
very fact that which was symbolically accomplished when Moses 
in the wilderness sealed with the blood of animals the covenant 
between Jehovah and the people. This is essentially the idea of 


Isaiah, chap. 53. With this is perhaps associated also the thought 


that such covenant relation of God with sinful men involves con- 
fession of sin on man’s part and forgiveness on God’s part. It is 
in any case distinctly implied that the spirit which Jesus exemplifies 
in his death must be the spirit and principle of his disciples, and 
there is no suggestion that this death is of value save to such as thus 
accept as theirs the life-principle of Jesus. 
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There remain two passages in the synoptic gospels which call for 
brief discussion. 


Luke 22:37. For I say to you that this which is written must be accomplished 
in me, And he was reckoned with lawless men: for that which concerneth me 
hath fulfilment. 

Luke 24:25, 26. O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets 
have spoken! Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 
his glory? 

Into the critical and exegetical problems which these passages 
present it will not be necessary to enter here. It is sufficient to say 
that taking the passages as they stand they indicate that Jesus found 
in the Old Testament certain ideals of life and conduct which he 
felt it needful for him to follow and which involved for him a death 
at the hands of his opponents. This fact, and the nature of those 
ideals we have already discovered in the other passages which we 
have examined, in which we have also discovered that Jesus looked 
upon these ideals as of universal application and obligation. 

But the thought of Jesus about the meaning of his death is con- 
veyed not only in express teaching concerning it, but in his attitude 
in the presence of it. One of the passages already discussed, Mark 
8:31 ff., is the first to demand our consideration under this head also. 
Jesus having predicted his rejection by the Jews, and his death in 
consequence, and Peter having strongly rejected this thought, Jesus 
turns on him with the words: ‘‘Get thee behind me Satan, Thou think- 
est not the thoughts of God but those of men.” The word “Satan” 
indicates that to Jesus Peter was at that moment a tempter. And 
this signifies in turn that the thought that Peter presented was one 
that appealed to Jesus, but which he instantly recognized and put 
away as not in accordance with God’s thought. And this means 
that the death that he had predicted was repulsive to him, that he 
shrank from it, that his facing it was a matter of courageous devotion 
to duty, not a choice of that which was agreeable. 

This attitude Jesus maintained to the end; his feeling of repug- 
nance for death only grew more intense as he drew nearer to it. It 
is expressed again in.the prayer in Gethsemane: 


Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this cup from me; 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14: 36). 
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Here as before there is evident the shrinking with horror from death, 
and yet the resolute going forward to death. Only, as it draws 
nearer, there springs up the hope that possibly he may escape it 
consistently with God’s will. But this he sees is not to be, and he 
goes forward unflinchingly to his death. 

This horror of death cannot be the mere dread of physical pain, 
or of the act of dissolution. Many a hard-hearted criminal has faced 
death with a calmness and an indifference which are wholly lacking 
in Jesus. Many a martyr has gone to the stake with songs of triumph 
on his lips, and with a positive exultation in his fate which made 
him almost indifferent to pain. But Jesus cannot die thus. The 
only credible answer to the question, why is this so, is found in the 
language in which he first speaks of his death distinctly. He is to 
die rejected by his people. His death is the culmination of his nation’s 
hostility to God his Father. All this is too terrible to him, too full 
of horror to permit either the calm indifference of the man to whom 
sin is no evil, or the exulting joy of the martyr. This dread of death, 
this pain under the sense of what death means to him reaches its 
climax in the experience of the cross: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” These words are from the Twenty-second 
Psalm, which portrays the experience of a godly man who is suffer- 
ing most keenly at the hands of his foes and cannot understand how 
the righteous God can permit it, how the God who loves him can 
thus apparently leave him in the hands of his enemies. The language 
is that of deep perplexity, of a soul which can put no other interpre- 
tation upon the facts than that God has forgotten him; yet in the 
midst of these facts he refuses to surrender his faith in God, and in 
the same words in which he expresses his perplexity and boldly puts 
upon the events the interpretation which seems to him the only 
possible one, expresses also his faith in God: ‘My God, my God!” 
In the latter part of the psalm he issues from the storm into the calm- 
ness of quiet trust. But the first part expresses as real a faith as the 
latter. For there is no stronger faith than that of him who clings 
to God in the face of what seems to him convincing evidence that 
God has forgotten him. It is certainly fair to presume that the 
words on Jesus’ lips have the meaning which they bear in the 
psalm. He, too, in the midst of sufferings which perhaps cloud his 
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intellectual clearness, and certainly seem to him to mean that God 
has deserted him to his enemies, he, too, refuses to doubt God, and 
clings to him still in the words, ““My God, my God!’’ And, as in the 
case of the psalmist, so in his case also, after the storm there ensues 
the calm, and he yields up his spirit with the calm and trustful words: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The attitude of Jesus toward his death is then consistent through- 
out. It is to him the dreadful result of human sin, from which, 
because it is this, he shrinks with horror, but to which, because it is 
necessary in order that men may be delivered from sin, and there- 
fore is for him God’s will, he unflinchingly goes forward. 

It thus appears also that Jesus looked upon his suffering and 
death as vicarious, endured for others and for their deliverance. 
Yet it must also be observed that in his teaching as recorded in the 
oldest records of his teaching he never definitely made it the basis 
of the forgiveness of sins.® 

It remains therefore for us to ask what he taught expressly concern- 
ing forgiveness. The essential elements of his teaching are found in 
the following passages: 


That ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins .... (Mark 2:10). 

Verily I say unto you, All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and their blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme: but whosoever 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin. (Mark 3:28, 29.) 

Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much. (Luke 7:27; cf. 48-50.) 

Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered these things? I tell you Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all 
in like manner perish. (Luke 13:2, 3; cf. 4, 5.) 

And he spake this parable: A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard; and he came seeking fruit thereon, and found none. And he said unto 
the vinedresser, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and 
find none: cut it down; why doth it also cumber the ground? And _ he answer- 
ing saith unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it and 
dung it: and if it bear fruit henceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down. 
(Luke 13:6-9.) 

But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 


8On Matt. 26:28, cf. above, pp. 425 f. 
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unto heaven, but smote his breast saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner. I 
say unto you, This man went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
for everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted (Luke 18:13, 14). 

And Jesus said unto him, Today is salvation come to this house, forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham (Luke 19:9). , 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. (Matt. 6:14, 15.) 


To these passages should also be added, Matt. 18: 21-35, and 
Luke, chap. 15, which though of capital importance are not printed 
because of their length and familiarity. 

The usual words for “forgive” and “forgiveness” (ade- 
ow) as employed in reference to sin are undoubtedly taken from 
the legal vocabulary of the time, and refer to remission of, or for- 
bearing to enforce, a debt or penalty. To: forgive a sinner is to 
forbear to punish him, or not to enforce a claim against him. To 
forgive sins is to remit the penalty which would otherwise be enforced. 
Yet it is evident that the term as used by Jesus transcends the limits 
of the strictly legal sense. The parable of the prodigal son, to cite 
but one example, indicates that the repentant sinner is not simply 
released from punishment, but positively received into the fellow- 
ship and favor of his father. 

Of the condition of forgiveness there is in the teaching of Jesus 
in the synoptic gospels a fourfold statement. It is sometimes said 
to be repentance, sometimes faith, sometimes love of Christ, some- 
times forgiveness of others. Yet this fourfoldness is only apparent. 
There is in fact but one condition. Repentance involves, on the one 
side, a turning-away from the sin in which one has been living and, 
on the other, the beginning to live in a new and right way. That repent- 
ance in this sense is a condition of forgiveness, has its obvious ground 
in the fact that only when one has given over sin and turned toward 
righteousness can the righteous Father look upon the sinner with 
approval. And this in turn suggests what is also suggested by the 
variety of the conditions of forgiveness named in different pas- 
sages, that forgiveness, involving the reception of the sinner into the 
fellowship and favor of God, is of necessity conditioned on the sinner 
himself becoming essentially right. Such essential righteousness 
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may express itself in, and be shown to exist by, repentance, faith 
toward Jesus, or love for him, or the forgiveness of others. 

The nature of forgiveness and the essentially ethical character 
of its condition are further indicated by the fact that the forgiveness 
which men are required to exercise toward their fellow-men is not 
the ignoring of wrong unrepented of, but the passing-over of the 
wrong which the wrongdoer has abjured. Men are never enjoined 
by Jesus to “forgive” unrepentant wrongdoers. “If thy brother 
sin, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him; and if he sin against 
thee seven times in a day and seven times turn again and say, I repent, 
thou shalt forgive him.” God himself offers no forgiveness to the 
unrepentant or the unforgiving; neither does he ask of men that 
they shall forgive the unrepentant. Forbearance toward the unre- 


pentant sinner God exercises, and bids men exercise, but not forgive- 
ness. 


This also makes it clear why there is a sin which hath no forgive- 
ness. The sin itself is apparently the assumption of an attitude of 
hostility toward truth, the speaking against the Spirit of God himself. 
This attitude, Jesus conceived, may itself become fixed, an eternal sin, 
and hence intrinsically unforgivable. Forgiveness of sin still con- 
tinuing is for a holy being a moral contradiction. . 

It thus appears that, according to the teaching of Jesus, the con- 
dition of divine forgiveness is distinctly ethical. God approves and 
receives into fellowship not the man who has never sinned (of such 
Jesus knows none) and not the unrepentant sinner, but the sinner who 
with full purpose of heart turns from his sin to live righteously. Of 
a condition of forgiveness outside the man himself Jesus never speaks. 
His own suffering and death are effective in bringing about forgive- 
ness because in them he exemplifies that relation to God and to men 
which God approves. Its significance in relation to forgiveness is 
in the revelation of the conditions of obtaining divine approval. But 
he alone is forgiven, received into divine approval, who appropriating 
this revelation fulfils the ethical condition therein revealed. 


[“The Teaching of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel” will be discussed in the July issue.] 
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THE ASTRO-MYTHOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Pu.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


This school as it exists in Germany today began, as was noted in a 
former article, with the publication of Stucken’s Astralmythen, I, 
Abraham, 1896, and II, Lot, 1897. The older theory of Goldziher, 
which depended largely on etymologies, was long since discredited. 
Stucken based his theory on certain features of the narratives, for 
which he collected an amazing number of parallels from all over the 
world. Such parallels, however interesting they may be, are not 
convincing. It may happen that certain features of a tale, that is 
historical, may be analogous to certain features of a mythical story 
which comes from the antipodes. 

Winckler, in his Geschichte Israels, Vol. II (1900), adopted and 
extended this point of view. He, however, built less upon parallels 
from remote nations, and more upon the recurrence of characteristic 
numbers. In his view the four wives of Jacob are the four phases 
of the moon; the twelve sons are the twelve months; the seven children 


of Leah are the gods of the days of the week; the three-hundred pieces 
of silver given to Benjamin are the thirty days of the last month; the 
five changes of raiment are the five intercalary days. Building in part 
upon such analogies, and in part upon the undeniable fact that the 
Hebrews are of Semitic origin, and probably inherited a part of the 
Semitic stock of myth and tradition, Winckler analyzes the early narra- 
tives of Israel’s history into what he considers their fundamental 
elements. He naturally begins with the narratives of Abraham, the 
stories concerning whom revolve about Hebron. With Abraham Lot 
is associated, so the two must be the gemini, called by the Romans 
Castor and Pollux. Abraham’s wife Sarah was also his sister; it is 
quite clear, therefore, that they are identical with Tammuz and Ishtar, 
who in Babylonian mythology bore similar relations to each other. 
In Babylonia Ishtar was the daughter of the moon-god, Sin. Abraham 
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must have been a moon-god, for the biblical traditions represent 
him as migrating first from Ur, the center of the worship of the moon- 
god in southern Babylonia, and then from Haran, the home of this 
cult in northern Mesopotamia. Confirmation of this view is found in 
many other details. The 318 men with which Abraham put to flight the 
armies of Cherdolaomer and his allies are the 318 days during which 
the moon is visible during the year. Kirjatharba, the old name of 
Hebron, means “‘the city of four,”” but Arba must be the name of a god, 
as in the Assyrian city-name, Arba-ili, since in Babylonia all gods are 
denoted by numbers. ‘Four’ as a designation of a god can only 
refer to the moon, the number representing its four phases. The other 
center of Abrahamic tradition is Beersheba, “‘the seven wells.” Seven, 
like four in Kirjatharba, must be the name of a god. This deity 
must also be the moon-god, since the number designates the number 
of days in each of his phases. Since the traditions concerning Isaac 
are also connected with Beersheba, Isaac, too, is the same moon-god. 

The Jacob narratives are next taken up, but the way in which 
Winckler makes Jacob a moon-hero has already been indicated in 
describing his method. The third chapter is occupied with a discus- 
sion of Joseph, who is recognized as the hero of the tribe of Ephraim, 
the center of whose traditions was Shechem. Winckler identi- 
fies Joseph with the Baal-berith of Jud. 8:33, whom, as noted in a 
former article, his pupil Erbt regards as a deity which played a very 
important réle in the history. Winckler sees in Joseph a different 
circle of traditions from those embodied in the Abraham and Jacob 
legends. Joseph is a Tammuz and a sun-god. As in Babylonia the 
sun-god was the son of the moon-god, so the sun-god Joseph was the 
son of the moon-god Jacob. It was for this reason that tradition 
connected Joseph in marriage with the daughter of a priest of the 
Egyptian temple at On, for the god of On, Re, was also a sun-god. 
The dream of Joseph in which his father and brethern did obeisance 
to him, indicates that the moon and stars are inferior to the sun. The 
story that Joseph was cast into a pit, is a survival of the story of the 
descent of Ishtar, the sister of Joseph-Tammuz, into the underworld. 
Joseph’s guarding of his father’s flocks is a form of the sun-myth, 
for in such myths the spring-sun is now represented as a shepherd and 
now as a hunter. 
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Edom-Esau is treated next. He, too, is a sun-myth. His hairi- 
ness and redness are both proofs of this. He is a hunter, the myth 
of the sun of springtime taking this form in Edom rather than the 
shepherd form which it assumed in the Joseph-story. Moses, also, 
under Winckler’s touch becomes a sun-myth. He, too, is Tammuz- 
Yahweh-Osiris. The proofs in this case do not afford such striking 
analogies, but his horns suggest the “Possessor of horns,” an epithet of 
an Arabian god, and the staff with which he performs magic wonders 
is the staff of Orion, borne by Tammuz- Yahweh. 

Joshua, again, is, to Winckler, but Moses in another form. He is 
a Yahweh hero, whom Winckler identifies with Baal-Tamar, or 
Baalat-Tamar, lord of the palm tree. Joshua was the hero of 
Benjamin—the form that the myth took in that tribe. The Judges 
are, to Winckler’s view, no more historical. Ehud is a sun-myth, 
Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, and Jair moon-gods, while Samson is 
so surely a sun-myth that Winckler does not even stop to prove it. 
In these arguments numbers again play an important part: Gideon’s 
three-hundred men make it impossible to regard him in any other 
light than a moon-god, while Jair’s thirty sons who rode on thirty 
asses and who possessed thirty cities are enough to condemn him to 
the same limbo. Nor does the mythological material cease with the 
period of the Judges. Saul, who attacked the Ammonites at Jabesh 
Gilead by night, and who had 300,000 men from Israel and 30,000 
from Judah is a moon-hero—a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
seven sons of his in II Samuel, 21. Jonathan, on the other hand, 
isasun-hero. Saul’s consultation of the witch of Endor is an element 
of a sun-myth which has been grafted on to the moon-myths. It is 
identical with the myth of Gilgamesh, who in Babylonia sought his 
friend Eabani in the underworld. 

Winckler’s method finds its greatest triumph in the stories of 
David, who under his touch dissolves into a perfect galaxy of sun- 
myths. David isa Tammuz. This is proved by his shepherd boy- 
hood, by his fights with the lion, the bear, and with Goliath, by his 
marriage with Bathsheba, who is an Ishtar, and by his conquests of 
Jerusalem, Ammon, and Moab. The solar character of David is 
further shown by the presence of the same myths in another form in 
his family history. The story of Amnon and Tamar is, in Winckler’s 
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view, but another form of the myth of Tammuz and Ishtar. Tamar’s 
“garment of divers colors” being Joseph’s coat, which naturally 
reappears here since both are but legendary transformations of a 
garment of the goddess Ishtar. Absalom, moreover, is, in Winckler’s 
view, only a sun-myth. The story of Nabal and Abagail is also but 
the story of Tammuz and Ishtar over again. This accounts for 
Nabal’s death. Similarly, through nearly eighty pages of discussion, 
the solar character of the David stories is traced. Solomon, as the son 
of David, partakes of his solar character. Some features of the narra- 
tive, such as the number of his wives, his marriage with a princess of 
Musru, (which Winckler holds to be a North Arabian country and 
not Egypt), his enormous wealth, the visit of the queen of Sheba, and 
the three adversaries who arose against him exhibit mythological 
influence upon the narratives of his reign. 

These views Winckler has since expressed with greater or less 
fulness and some modifications in detail in a number of publications. 
These publications are: Himmels- und Weltenbild der Babylonier 
als Grundlage der Weltanschauung und Mythologie aller Volker, 1901; 
Abraham als Babylonier, 1903; the third edition of Schrader’s 
Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, the first half of which 
Winckler rewrote; Der alte Orient und die Geschichtsjorschung, 
1906; and Die jiingsten Kampjer wider den Panbabylonismus, 1907. 
In his Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch, 1901, he found the same 
astromythological basis for many of the stories of early Moham- 
medanism, 

Professor Zimmern, of Leipzig, belongs to the same pan-Baby- 
lonian school, though in his publications he has not given quite so 
much prominence as Winckler to mere numbers, nor wandered quite 
so far in pursuit of the phases of the moon. The second half of the 
third edition of Schrader’s Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, which 
treats of the religion, is from Zimmern’s pen. He finds much Baby- 
lonian influence in the Bible. Although he introduces many features 
of his own, he follows in general the lines laid down by Gunkel in his 
Sché pjung und Chaos, on which he had been a colaborer, having sup- 
plied the Assyriological materialfor Gunkel. Zimmern holds (KAT3, 
376 ff.) that the adoption of the Babylonian flood-story and its incor- 
poration into the Old Testament, shows that the Hebrews identified 
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Yahweh with Marduk. It was natural, therefore, that in course of time 
they should apply to the Messiah stories told of Marduk. These were 
taken over by the early Christians, who were Jews, into Christianity 
and applied to Jesus. The Babylonian Marduk is accordingly 
largely responsible, in Zimmern’s view, for the biblical pictures of 
Yahweh and of Christ. The conception of the pre-existence of Christ 
expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians and in the Gospel of John 
arose from the application to him, through the medium of Jewish 
apocalyptic, of conceptions originally entertained of Marduk. The 
wonderful birth of Christ (Matt., chap. 1, Luke, chaps, 1 and 2, and 
Rev., chap. 12) is, he holds, an adaptation of a story of the birth of 
Marduk. The fight of Michael with the dragon is a late borrowing 
of Marduk’s battle with Tiamat. The conception of Christ as a 
kingly Redeemer shows, he contends, the influence of the Alexander- 
Gilgamesh myth. In the accounts of the passion of Christ many 
Babylonian elements are also traced. With his weeping over Jeru- 
salem and his agony Zimmern compares Assurbanipal who appears in 
the character of a penitent-expiator according to two inscriptions, 
and who in Zimmern’s opinion was the prototype of the ‘Servant of 
Yahweh” in Isaiah, chap. 53. The death of Christ is the death of 
Marduk and Tammuz; his descent to hell, the story of Ishtar’s de- 
scent retold; his resurrection,a repetition of the resurrection of Marduk 
and Tammuz; the ascension of Christ is compared to that of Ishtar 
and Nergal and to the Parsee conception of the ascent of the soul to 
heaven; while his enthronement at the right hand of God is the 
enthronement of Marduk, described in the creation epic. The marriage- 
feast of the Lamb in the Apocalypse is said to be the marriage of Mar- 
duk and Zarpanit at the Babylonian new year’s festival. The parousia 
finds a parallel in the story of Bel and Labbu, while a prototype to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is found in the Babylonian triad of Ea, 
Marduk, and the fire-god. All the twelves in the Bible, from the 
twelve sons of Jacob in Genesis to the twelve gates of the New 
Jerusalem in Revelation, are said to be influenced by the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Zimmern, like Gunkel, deals more with the New 
Testament than Winckler does. He also finds his points of influence 
in various myths, in few of which the astral element is emphasized; 
but his applications cut as deeply as those of Winckler, and, because 
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of the examples he has selected, strike nearer to the heart of the 
commonly accepted Christian teaching. 

Pastor Alfred Jeremias is a thorough convert to Winckler’s method 
of investigating history and of interpreting the Old Testament. He 
and Winckler have begun a series of pamphlets in the defense of pan- 
Babylonianism entitled Im Kamp} um den alten Orient. In Jeremias’ 
large work, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, the second 
edition of which appeared in 1906, Winckler’s astro-mythological 
methods as well as most of his results are adopted. Like Winckler he 
makes much in his mythological argument of the réle played by num- 
bers in the early narratives of the Bible. He does not always deny, 
however, all historical character to the patriarchs. In spite of the 
mythical elements which he finds in the Jacob stories, he holds, for 
example, that Jacob was a historical person. While claiming that the 
twelve sons of Jacob are the zodiacal signs, he admits that they, too, 
may have been historical personages, for he adds real history some- 
times coincides with mythology in this matter of numbers. His illus- 
tration of this is even more telling than Jeremias seems to realize. 
The Kaiser, he says, has six sons and a daughter, a number which 
corresponds to the seven planets including Venus—an admission 
which reveals in Jeremias a saving sense of humor. Should this 
sense prove contagious, and the other members of the pan- Babylonian 
school be exposed to it, the investigations of this school might yet be 
transferred to a solid foundation. 

Jensen’s chief contribution to the work of this astro-mythological 
school is his great book Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, 
1906, though, as noted in a former article, an acute paper of his on 
Elamite proper names had an important influence in starting the 
whole movement. In the larger work just referred to Jensen with 
characteristic originality takes a path of his own. 

His starting-point is the Gilgamesh epic, of which he has been a 
student for many years, having translated and annotated it for the 
sixth volume of Schrader’s Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek. This epic 
consists of various legends and myths from different ages woven to- 
gether around the fortunes of the hero Gilgamesh. It opens with a 
description of a great oppression in the city of Erech. Gilgamesh 
apparently came to the help of the city, and became its ruler. Soon 
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his rule became so unpopular, that at the cry of his subjects the god- 
dess Aruru created a rival, Eabani. In the story of the creation of 
this wild man, we have a parallel to the account of Adam’s creation 
in Genesis, chap. 2. Through the charms of a woman, Eabani was 
enticed to Erech and became the friend of Gilgamesh. The story of 
this enticement affords a parallel to Genesis, chap. 3. Eabani be- 
came the friend and companion of Gilgamesh, and together they 
chastized Elam, invading the sacred grove of its god, Humbaba. 
Later the goddess Ishtar fell in love with Gilgamesh, and when her 
love was spurned, ascended to heaven and complained of him to her 
father Anu. Anu then created for Ishtar a heavenly bull, to destroy 
these men, but they fought with the bull and killed him, Finally, 
Ishtar secured the death of Eabani, after which Gilgamesh determined 
to seek out his ancestor, Parnapishtim, who had been deified, to learn 
his secret of immortality, and to be cured of a loathsome disease with 
which Ishtar had smitten him. In order to do this he had to under- 
take a long journey, traverse the steep mountains of Mashu, the passes 
of which were guarded by scorpion-men, pass through a park of pre- 
cious stones, cross both the “Salt River’ and the ‘“‘Waters of Death” 
to the Island of the Blessed. All this he accomplished and heard 
from Parnapishtim the story of the deluge.. The epic concludes with a 
canto devoted to the efforts of Gilgamesh to obtain access to his dead 
friend Eabani, and to bring him back to life. Jensen regards all the 
stories of the poem as various phases of a sun-myth, and in his latest 
interpretation of it, thinks that the localities referred to mark the track 
of the sun. Thus the mountains of Mashu are the Lebanons, the 
“park of precious stones” is the Phoenician coast, the “Salt River,” 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the ‘Waters of Death,” the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In a book of more than a thousand pages this scholar has endeav- 
ored to prove that all the biblical stories and nearly all that is regarded 
as biblical history are but transformations of one or another of 
the parts of the stories of the epic. He takes Israel tribe by tribe and 
grouping together all the tales connected with each tribe, seeks to find 
the points of resemblance between them and Gilgamesh, Eabani, or 
Parnapishtim. In this way Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Eleasar 
(Gen. ,chap. 24), Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, 
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Samson, Samuel, Saul, David, Absalom, Solomon, Hadad (I Kings 
11:17 ff.), Elijah, Ahab, Elisha, Baasha, Jonah, Tobias, Tobit, Jesus, 
and John the Baptist—time would fail to tell of all—are, when their 
masks are pierced, nothing but one of the three heroes of the epic. 
Sarah, Dinah, and other women—Zipporah, Rachel, Rebecca—are 
but transformed “‘hierodules.” 

Jensen’s method at its best may be seen by a glance at one of his 
strongest cases—the argument by which he proves that Saul and his 
servant (I Sam., chap. 9), are but Eabani and the hierodule in another 


form. 

1. Eabani was with a hierodule—a 
servant of Ishtar. 

2. Eabani was invited by the hierodule 
to go with her to Erech to Gil- 
gamesh. 

3. Eabani agreed. 

4. They came to the city of Gil- 
gamesh. 

5. There a feast was being celebrated. 

6. They met with maidens (or women). 

7. They indicated to Eabani where to 
find Gilgamesh. 

8. Eabani had been announced to 
Gilgamesh by two dreams. 

9. Eabani came to Gilgamesh. 


Saul was with a servant. 


Saul was invited by the servant to go 
with him to a city to Samuel. 


Saul agreed. 
They came to the city of Samuel. 


There a feast was being celebrated. 
They met with maidens. 


They indicated to Saul and his servant 
where to find Samuel. 


Saul was announced to Samuel the 
day before by a dream. 


Saul came to Samuel. 


to. And was by him entertained as a_ And was by him entertained as a guest. 


guest. 
This is one of Jensen’s strongest instances. The points of resemblance 


are here much more numerous and more close than is usually the case. 
Even including the dreams the experiences are not different from 
those which are happening every year to those who travel in the Orient. 
But for the dreams to announce the coming, the present writer could by 
this method prove that at least once in his life he, too, has been Eabani. 

Jensen apparently believes that the narratives in which he can 
detect these Gilgamesh sagas are entirely unhistorical. As an illus- 
tration the stories of Ahab may be taken. Noting that Omri is 


mentioned in the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, and that on the 
black obelisk of Shalmeneser Jehu is called Omri’s son, Jensen 
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declares that Jehu was the son and successor of Omri, and that Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jotham were introduced into the narrative under the 
influence of the myth. The fact that Shalmeneser mentions Ahab 
also in one of his inscriptions, is brushed aside. The Asyrian form 
of the name (A-ha-ab-bu ™“Sir-’-la-ai) is sufficiently different from 
the Hebrew form of the name to permit Jensen to deny that it 
refers, as is generally supposed, to “‘Ahab the Israelite.” 

The most surprising part of jensen’s book is, however, his treat- 
ment of Jesus. All the important events of Christ’s life he regards 
as forms of the Gilgamesh myths. Indeed, he no longer calls the 
writings of the four Evangelists gospels; they are now “‘mythographs.”’ 

The birth stories Jensen regards as an element foreign to the main 
source. John the Baptist is, however, Eabani, whom Jesus-Gil- 
gamesh at the baptism seeks. The temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness is but a form of Eabani’s intercourse with the sun-god in the 
desert. As Eabani returned to Erech, Jesus returned to Nazareth. 
His residence is in the “‘mythographs’’ removed to Capernaum, so 
that on the Sea of Galilee versions of the flood-stories, crossing the 
sea in a storm, etc., may be told of him, All such stories are accord- 
ingly versions of Parnapishtim’s adventures. Similarly the sending 
of the demons into the herd of swine, the feeding of the four thousand 
with seven loaves, the feeding of the five thousand, the transfiguration 
on a mountain, the entombment, the resurrection, and the ascension, 
are all mythical, being forms of the hydra-headed Gilgamesh epic. 
Even Herodias is an Ishtar and her daughter a “‘hierodule.” Jesus 
was crucified at the Passover and not at the Feast of Tabernacles 
because as a sun-god the autumn festival would have been unsuited 
to his resurrection ! 

The life of the simple folk of the Orient consists of a limited num- 
ber of experiences. These experiences naturally center about foun- 
tains and streams as they cannot live apart from water. Struggles 
with wild animals and with other tribes are also universal experiences. 
The mystery of death, too, and the life of the shades oppresses all and 
fascinates the imagination of all peoples. But to Jensen everyone who 
sits by a well or a stream must be Eabani; no one can cross a river or 
lake without becoming a Parnapishtim myth; no one can take part 
in a fight without becoming Gilgamesh. 
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The members of this astro-mythological school agree that the high 
civilization of Babylonia enabled it to exert a profound influence upon 
the lands to the west of it. They also agree that large parts of the 
biblical material is a compound of Babylonian myths, and in a few 
instances they agree as to what particular myth has exerted the 
formative influence. Winckler and his followers stand, however, in a 
different class from Jensen. They allow for various astral elements— 
sun-myths, moon-myths, and zodiacal myths—while Jensen confines 
the influence to sun-myths alone and narrows that to the cycle of sun- 
myths which happen to be embodied in one greatepic. If the premises 
on which these theories are erected are true in any degree, it would 
seem probable that Winckler, who allows for the play of a larger 
circle of influences, has more nearly represented the real course of 
events than Jensen has. 

What are we to think of all this work? In what degree is it 
true? Two things must be conceded to these investigators: (1) Baby- 
lonian civilization must have exerted a great influence upon the less 
civilized peoples who surrounded them; and (2) there are cases in 
which it is pretty clear that a story has been heightened by taking up 
into itself an astral element or parts of a sun-myth. These investiga- 
tors have at the bottom, accordingly, sound principles. The appli- 
cation of these principles to concrete cases in the Bible is, however, a 
difficult matter. To do it successfully certain other facts must be 
remembered—principles which these investigators have too often 
ignored, though Winckler and Gunkel have here sinned far less 
seriously than Jensen. These principles are the following: 

1. Not all stories are sun or astral myths. Anthropological studies 
have shown that a substratum of terrestrial events lie at the bottom 
of such ancient stories. Most of the Babylonian stories—even those 
in the Gilgamesh epic have in them as a basis the deeds of a half- 
legendary hero. As Professor Jastrow has shown, the astral element 
was in Babylonia itself a development relatively later than the terres- 
trial. One evidence of this is that the Babylonian word for planet was 
bibbu, “‘sheep.”” They had long inspected sheep’s livers for omens 
before they turned to the stars, and accordingly transferred to the 
heavens the name of the earthly animal. 

2. Even if an astral or mythical element be recognized in some 
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biblical stories—as, for example, those of Samson—it does not follow 
that this was borrowed from Babylonia. It has long been recognized 
that the psychological processes of men are similar the world over, 
and that working on similar objective elements of life they reach 
similar results. To overlook this fact is unscientific. 

3. Such similarity of myth as is found among the ancient Semites 
is much more likely to be due to the influence of their common desert 
and oasis environment in Arabia—the primitive Semitic cradle land— 
combined with similarity of psychological process, than to borrowing 
from Babylonia. All the Semitic peoples had the same heritage of 
myth, and many of the common features might better be called pan- 
Semitic than pan-Babylonian. None of these myths which originated 
in oasis life' can rightly be traced to Babylonian influence unless 
they contain features which could have originated in Babylonia 
alone. 

4. The assumption of both Winckler and Jensen seems to be that 
a tale once embodied in literature exerts a lasting influence upon non- 
literary peoples. It is a nice question, and one which we are not yet 
in a position to answer scientifically, whether folklore has more greatly 
influenced literature, or literature, folklore. The influence has, no 
doubt, been reciprocal, but in early times it seems likely that greater 
power was exerted upon literature by folklore, than could be exerted 
in the opposite direction. At least it is unscientific to suppose that 
the form of a tale which in Babylonia was enshrined in literature is 
responsible for every other form of it which may be found in adjacent 
countries. 

5. The greatest defect in the methods of this school—though here 
Jensen and Zimmern sin much more flagrantly than the others—is a 
failure to distinguish between documents which are approximately 
contemporary with thé events recorded and documents which are 
removed by several centuries from the events which they describe. 
In the latter we may rightly look for considerable influence from myth 
and legend, in the former it is unthinkable that myth should have dis- 
torted the original picture out of all resemblance to its former self. 
This consideration makes Jensen’s treatment of Jesus ludicrous. 

If biblical research is te reap any advantages from the elements of 


t See the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins, chaps. ii and iii. 
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truth in the work of the pan-Babylonian school, four principles must 
guide the investigators : 

1. There must be due recognition of historical principles in hand- 
ling documents. Events recorded in contemporary documents can 
seldom be mythical. 

2. It must be recognized that a historical element, even if legen- 
dary, is usually combined with a myth when the myth is told as 
history. 

3. The pan-Semitic elements of religious myths must not all be 
credited to Babylonia. Myths of the primitive prototypes of Ishtar 
and Tammuz are far older than Babylonia, and their presence among 
an ancient people is evidence of Semitic kinship, but not of Baby- 
lonian influence. Babylonian influence can only rightly be claimed 
when Babylonian forms of their names are present. 

4. Borrowing from Babylonia can only be predicated in cases 
where elements of the Babylonian civilization or conceptions clearly 
native to Babylonia are present. For example, it is clear that the 
flood-story originated in southern Babylonia. No experience of resi- 
dents of Arabia or Syria could give rise to it. The Creation epic is 
clearly Babylonian. There the struggle with the waters in the marsh- 
lands gave rise to the conception that the world originated in a struggle 
with a sea-dragon. The names Sarai, Milcah, and Haran clearly 
point to Mesopotamian elements in the stories of Abraham, as do the 
names Mordecai (Marduk) and Esther (Ishtar), to Babylonian ele- 
ments in the Book of Esther. The influence of the Creation epic on 
the Jewish apocalypses is also too clear to be successfully disputed. 
Similarly the mystic number in Plato’s Republic, Bk. viii, is pretty 
clearly a borrowing of a mathematical conception which could be 
developed only in an old and high civilization like that of Babylonia, 
and which we know was developed there. In cases such as these 
the influence of Babylonia on the outside world can be established. 
If the pan-Babylonians confined their claims to such instances, we 
should all be pan-Babylonians. 

If the principles here indicated can in the future be followed, and 
the defects of method indicated above be remedied, there are still many 
treasures in this field for the enrichment of biblical knowledge. 


THE JUDICIAL AND MYSTICAL IDEA OF RELIGION 
AN EXPOSITION OF ROM. 3:24 AND GAL. 2:20 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 
Meadville Theological Seminary 


Romans 3:24. Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

Galatians 2:20. I live and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me. 

One passage would be called forensic legalism, the other is mystical. 
The theologians have obtained from them different elements of 
doctrine; but shall we think that Paul ever consciously analyzed his 
passionate piety and found in it a compound of ideas? Works on 
dogmatics have expounded this matter with many careful definitions 
abstract in form, and have given delicate, logical adjustment of dis- 
criminated elements, showing the order of justification and sanctifi- 
cation, the relation of imputed and inherent righteousness. The effort 
to comprehend these discussions is an intellectual exercise for which 
many devout and thoughtful men today, as they confess, have lost 
feeling and aptitude. The modern historical analysis in works on 
New Testament theology is a scientific improvement, but it seems 
often to unravel the mind of Paul without conveying the thrill and 
throb of his heart. The analysis exhibits a complex idea with various 
elements and various relations. Justification is dissected into forensic 
acquittal and the ethical meaning of making righteous. Faith itself 
is not one but many. It has a scale of meanings from mere belief to 
mystical personal union. Science is promoted by all this analysis, but 
there is a danger that the idea may die under the analysis. Something 
in Paul’s soul fused all these various elements and aspects into unity 
and made the unity almost wildly alive. What is this accompaniment, 
this vital principle, which we tend to lose in the theological treatment ? 
It is Paul’s sense of the fact that Jesus loved him. The problems 
raised by Paul and Luther and Augustine are valid intellectual 
445 
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problems, but they are problems raised by the effort to express ia 
terms of various historical situations of thought the one great unana- 
lyzed mystery which cannot be adequately or completely expressed in 
any terms of thought, the mystery of friendship, of spiritual com- 
munion between persons. Paul expresses his profound experience in 
relation to Jewish jurisprudential modes of thought and again in 
terms that have totally different analogies. It seems to me that these 
diverse expressions are easily fused and are both eminently natural 
when we read them, as simple untheological picty has oftea read 
them, as the utterance of friendship, of a spiritual personal relation- 
ship which can be interpreted by any pure and high experience of 
human love. 

I should be thrilled by the discovery of a perfect man, but how 
ineffably more would it affect me if I found such a living and present 
ideal to be my friend. Let me suppose him such a friend that he 
would give up place, possession, life itself, in order to help me be the 
good thing I meant to be. Let me suppose that until I met him I had 
vainly sought to quell the rebellions of a passionate nature. Anger, 
resentment, hate, sensuous craving were tyrannies over me, however 
much I, in my better self, hated them. I experienced struggle, failure, 
defeat, self-condemnation. I numbered up my deeds and found that 
a perfect rectitude must condemn me, as I condemned myself. I 
mourned over the warfare of impulse in which I had been hurled to 
and fro from good deeds to bad deeds. 

But then, my friend came. He was stainless, absolutely free from 
warfare, and he was all generosity, sweetness and love. Frailas I was, 
he loved me and gave up everything to help me. He was not simply 
an ideal for my admiration. The magic spell and power of friendship 
was on me. I was lifted up into a new heart, a new being. The 
noble image of his character filled mysoul and drove out all solicitations 
of evil. I could not lust or hate, for this was excluded when his inward 
companionship pervaded my heart. He was the very power of God in 
me. I seemed to be living his life. I was a new creature—in him. 
As my nature seemed to merge in his, my better self alone was active. 
The new spirit, which was his influence in me, amounted thus to an 
obedience to God. Then I saw that I need not count up the sum of 
my deeds at all. 1 was dead to the old condition; it had passed away. 
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Without regard to my defective career, my plus of evil or of good, I 
had been given the privileges of a son of God. I felt that God 
accepted this new man, this new condition due to my friend. God was 
treating me as a good man, though the goodness was not mine but my 
friend’s perfect goodness reigning in me. This simple, heartfelt 
response to my friend’s nature, this self-surrender, this loyalty and 
gratitude, this faith which was a gift to me—God was taking this in 
lieu of the sum of individual deeds which I had tried so hard to per- 
form. It was, indeed, my faith and my life, but it was my friend ia 
me. God reckoned this faith for a blameless record, yet it was not a 
mere formal reckoning of one thing for another. My faith was really 
goodness, though it was a given goodness, not my creation. I was 
treated as righteous, and I had really begun to be righteous. 

Paul believed that his friend had died to accomplish all this, that 
he had been exalted to a world above, whence he wrought this work of 
love, that he gave glimpses of himself in inner visions, and was an 
abiding inner power and presence through Paul’s new faith and new 
enthusiasm of love. And Paul, as a re-embodiment of the friend who 
was the unique object of God’s love, was heir to the same love and to 
the deathless triumph conferred upon Christ. 

Paul’s language is clear and obvious as the outburst of such 
friendship. The various expressions meet and blend in the glow of 
this personal relationship, while coldly regarded as formulas for a 
system of ideas, they fall apart and demand logical effort. 

This ardent communion of Pauline faith did not even in the early 
times perpetuate itself so passionately and so completely. Many 
apprehended Christ, not in this glowing relation of friendship, but as a 
revealer of the precepts of duty. There came a time when the man- 
hood which drew such a spiritual response was viewed as impersonal 
humanity subsumed in“the Eternal Logos. But the gospels have 
restored the friend and the friend is still the power of God for us. 
Despite all shiftings of theological conception, the Jesus of the gospels 
is a transforming and abiding experience through whose inward com- 
panionship men may experience an influx of God’s life. I will love 
him, said Emerson, as a glorified friend. 
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THE JEWISH TEMPLE AT ELEPHANTINE 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


Assuan is situated near the tropic of Cancer, four hundred miles 
south of Cairo and on the east bank of the Nile, not far to the 
north of the first cataract. Just across the river from Assuan lie the 
island and town of Elephantine, or, as it was called in earlier days, 
Yeb. Assuan was the nearest trading-post to Nubia and so very 
early came to be a market-place for the products of the Soudan. The 
Egyptian officer stationed at Assuan was called ‘the Governor of the 
Door of the Countries.”” Not far away lie the granite quarries which 
furnished the Pharaohs with building stone for their great structures. 
The two fortresses, Assuan and Elephantine, served to protect ancient 
Egypt from the raids of the Ethiopians (Herodotus, ii, 30). These 
two cities now present a fresh claim to our consideration by offering 
indisputable evidence that they constituted the headquarters of a 
Jewish colony, at least as early as the days of Cambyses, king of Persia 
(529-521 B.C.). The first intimation of this fact was furnished by the 
so-called Strassburg Papyrus obtained at Luxor and published by 
Professor Julius Euting. This papyrus is somewhat fragmentary and 
therefore only in part translatable. The more intelligible portions of 
it read as follows: 

The Egyptians have rebelled; we have not abandoned our master and nothing 
has been found wherewith to reproach us. In the fourteenth year of the reign 
of King Darius when our Lord Arsam was on his way to see the King, behold the 
evil deed of the priests of Chnub. They made a conspiracy in the fortress of 
Elephantine with Widrang .... they gave him money and riches... .. 
And now he has built this wall in the breach of the fortress. There is a well dug 
within the fortress which never lacks water for the cavalry, even if they num- 
bered . . . . they could all drink from this well. The priests of Chnub have 
stopped up this well. If an investigation be made by the judges or the chiefs of 
the counsellors who are stationed in the province of the southern district our 
lord will receive confirmation of what we have said and set forth. 

Though the inscription makes no statement as to its authors, yet 
three facts furnished Professor Clermont-Ganneau the key to their 
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identity. First, the writers are evidently non-Egyptians. They | 
differentiate themselves sharply in their conduct from the Egyptians. 
Second, they are Semites, for the inscription is written in Aramaic. 
Third, when they speak of Chnub the god of Elephantine, they do not 
honor him by prefixing to his name the title “god,” as any ordinary 
Semite would undoubtedly have done. Clermont-Ganneau, there- 
fore, hazarded the brilliant conjecture that the writers were Hebrews; 
men ‘who believed in the existence of only one god and refused to 
bestow the title upon any other. This conjecture has since been 
splendidly corroborated by the discovery of two collections of papyri 
at Elephantine. The first collection contains eleven documents, all 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. Ten of the eleven record 
certain business transactions in the family of Machseiah, a Jew; the 
eleventh is a promissory note, bearing a good rate of interest, and 
that compounded after a given period. 

Interesting and valuable as such a group of texts’ is, it is surpassed 
in both particulars by a later discovery. In the Berlin Museum is a 
collection of papyri found by Dr. O. Rubensohn, director of the 
German Society’s excavations at Elephantine in the winter of 1907. 
Three of these papyri have been copied and translated by Professor 
Sachau of Berlin.? They are the copy of a letter sent by the Jews of 
Elephantine to Bagoas, the governor of Judah; together with a dupli- 
cate of it and a memorandum of the reply received. The original 
letter reads as follows: 


To our Master Bagoas, Governor of Judah: Thy servants Jedoniah and 
his companions, priests in the fortress Yeb. May our Lord the God of Heaven 
greatly increase prosperity for thee at all times and grant thee grace in the sight 
of King Darius and the members of his household, a thousand fold more than thou 
hast now; and may he grant thee long life. Mayst thou be happy and enjoy 
good health continually. 

Now thy servants, Jedoniah and his companions, speak as follows: in the 
month Tammuz in the fourteenth year of King Darius, when Arsam had departed 
and gone to the King, the priests of the god Chnub, who were in the fortress Yeb, 
conspired with Widrang who was Governor ( ?) and said, ‘‘the temple of the God 
Yahu which is in Yeb the fortress, let it be removed thence.” Thereupon this 
Widrang, the Commandant ( ?), sent a letter to his son Nephayan who was captain 


« For a general view of this first collection, see Dr. R. H. Mode’s article in the 
Biblical World, April, 1907. 
2 Drei aramdische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine, 2d ed., 1908. 
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of the garrison in Assuan the fortress, saying, ‘‘the temple which is in the fortress 
Yeb is to be destroyed.”” Thereupon Nephayan led forth Eygptians together 
with other troops. They came to the fortress Yeb with their pick-axes (?). 
They went up into this temple. They razed it to the ground and the pillars of 
stone which were there they broke in pieces; moreover, the seven stone gates, built 
of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they destroyed and turned them upside 
down (?). 

The hinges of the bronze doors and the roof which was all of cedar, together 
with the plaster of the wall and other articles which were there, all of them they 
burned with fire. And the sacrificial bowls of gold and silver, and whatever else 
was in this temple, all of it they took and used for themselves. Now from the 
day of the King(s) of Egypt our fathers had built this temple in the fortress Yeb. 
And when Cambyses came to Egypt he found this temple built; and although the 
temples of the gods of Egypt were all destroyed, no one harmed anything in this 
temple. And ever since they did this, we with our wives and children have 
clothed ourselves in sack cloth and have been fasting and praying to Yahu the 
Lord of the Heavens, who has given us vengeance upon this Widrang, the Com- 
mandant (?). The anklet of office was removed from his feet and all the goods 
which he had acquired perished; and all who wished evil against this temple 
have been slain and we have seen our desire upon them. 

Even before this, at the time when this harm was done to us, we sent a letter 
to our master and to Johanan, the High Priest and his companions the priests in 
Jerusalem, and to Ostan the brother of Anani. But the nobles of the Jews sent 
us no reply. 

Moreover, from the Tammuz day of the fourteenth year of Darius the King 
even up to this very day, we have clothed ourselves in sack cloth and fasted. Our 
wives are become like widows. We have not anointed ourselves with oil, nor 
drunk wine. Moreover, from that time even unto this day of the seventeenth 
year of Darius the King, meal-offerings, incense-offerings and burnt-offerings 
have not been presented in the temple. 

Now thy servant Jedoniah and his companions and the Jews, all the citizens 
of Yeb, say as follows: If it seem good to our master, let him bethink himself 
upon this temple that it may be built; for we are not permitted to build it. Look 
upon the recipients of thy goodness and of thy favor who are here in Eygpt. 
Let a letter be sent from thee to them concerning the temple of the God Yahu, 
that it may be built in Yeb the fortress just as it was built in former times. And 
they will offer meal-offerings and incensé-offerings and burnt-offerings upon the 
altar of the God Yahu in thy name, and we will pray for thee continually; we and 
our wives and our children and all the Jews that are here. If thou doest thus, 
so that this temple may be rebuilt, then there shall be righteousness to thee in the 
sight of Yahu, God of the Heavens, more than that of the man who offers to him 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices to the value of a thousand talents of silver. Con- 
cerning the gold, concerning this we have sent, we have given directions. More- 
over, we have sent all about the matters in a letter in our name to Delaiah and 
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Shelemaiah, the sons of Sanaballat, the Governor of Samaria. Moreover, Arsam 
knew nothing of all this that has been done to us. On the twentieth day of Mar- 
cheswan, in the seventeenth year of Darius the King. 

A favorable reply to this letter was evidently received as appears 
from the acompanying memorandum of its contents: 

Memorandum of what Bagoas and Delaiah said to me. Memorandum as 
follows: Thou shalt say, in Egypt before Arsam concerning the house of the altar 
of the God of Heavens which was built in Yeb the fortress before our time, prior 
to the time of Cambyses, which Widrang this Commandant (?) destroyed in the 
fourteenth year of Darius the King, that it is to be rebuilt in its place just as it was 
before our time, and meal-offerings and incense-offerings shall be offered upon 
this altar as used to be done formerly. 

The two series of papyri constitute contemporary sources of in- 
formation for the reigns of Xerxes I, Artaxerxes I, and Darius II 
(Nothus). They extend from the fourteenth year of Xerxes, 471-470 
B. C., to the seventeenth year of Darius, 408 B.c. The commercial 
documents come down as far as 411 B.C, within three years of the 
date of the letter regarding the temple. The chronological data they 
furnish concerning the reigns of the Persian kings harmonize perfectly 
with the chronology previously ascertained. Furthermore, it seems 
safe to say that on the whole the papyri tend to establish the essential 
correctness of the book of Nehemiah as over against Josephus, with 
reference to the period to which Sanballat belonged. Josephus 
(Ant., xi, 7) tells us that in the reign of Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 
358-337 B. C.) Johanan, the high priest, slew his brother Jason in the 
temple at Jerusalem, probably in a quarrel over the fact that Bagoas, 
the Persian governor, had promised the high priesthood to Jason. 
Diodorus Siculus (xvii, 5, 3) and Strabo agree with Josephus in 
placing Bagoas in the reign of Artaxerxes III. Josephus further- 
more makes Sanballat to have been appointed Satrap of Samaria by 
Darius Codomannus (335-323), and to have been a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, under whose authority he erected the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim for his son-in-law Manasseh, who had been 
expelled from Jerusalem because of his marriage with a Samaritan 
woman. If this representation by Josephus be chronologically cor- 
rect, the activity of Nehemiah must be placed in the reign of Artaxerxes 
III instead of Artaxerxes I, or the Chronicler must be held to have 
accredited to Nehemiah’s age events which belonged about a century 
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later. The papyri, however, enable us to escape this dilemma by 
establishing the Chronicler’s chronology at this point. The Sachau 
papyri make Bagoas, the sons of Sanballat, and Johanan the high 
priest to be contemporaries of King Darius. That this king is Darius 
Nothus (424-404 B.C.), rather than Artaxerxes Ochus, sometimes 
called Darius, is clear from the following facts: First, the papyri 
speak of the seventeenth year of Darius; but no king after Darius 
II reigned over Egypt for so long a period, and analogies from the 
reigns of Cambyses and Alexander show that the Egyptian custom 
was to count only the years during which the conqueror held possession 
of Egypt, leaving out of account the years of his reign prior to the 
conquest. These colonists, however, being Jews, may possibly not 
have followed the Egyptian custom in this respect. Secondly, the 
governor of Egypt under whom the temple of Yahu was destroyed was 
named Arsam. ‘This is probably the same as the Arxanes, who was 
governor of Egypt in the year 424 B. C., according to Ctesias. Thirdly, 
Widrang, the commandant of Elephantine, is mentioned both in 
the temple letter and in papyri H and J, coming from the third and 
eighth years of Darius, and in the Strassburg Papyrus of Euting which 
narrates events that occurred in the fourteenth year of Darius. This 
seems conclusive of the fact that the king in question is Darius II, 
for H and J record transactions on the part of the grandsons of Mach- 
seiah, who was competent to transact business as early as the four- 
teenth year of Xerxes I and had a marriageable daughter by the sixth 
year of Artaxerxes I. Consequently by the reign of Artaxerxes ITI, 
the grandsons of Machseiah would have been well started upon their 
second century of existence. Johanan, the high priest, to whom a 
request for aid was sent, was apparently grandson of Eliashib, the 
high priest contemporary with Nehemiah (3:1), and in all probability 
as a youth had known the great restorer of the walls of Jerusalem; 
for one grandson of Eliashib was already married in Nehemiah’s day 
(Neh. 13:28). The papyri, therefore, give us an insight into condi- 
tions in Palestine, and in the Jewish colony in Egypt, in the generation 
or so immediately following the period of Nehemiah. The narrative 
of Josephus is probably due in part to a confusion of persons bearing 
the same name, a very conceivable thing in the light of the several 
Hoseas, Jedoniahs, Nathans, ef a/., mentioned in the papyri 
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The colony had been in existence long before the earliest of these 
papyri, for the temple letter mentions the fact that the temple of 
Yahu had been spared by Cambyses when he destroyed all the Egyp- 
tian shrines (525 B.C.). It is quite certain that the community must 
have been formed for some time before they could have mustered 
sufficient means for the erection of a temple so elaborate as this one 
seems to have been. The temple in Jersualem was not restored until 
a score of years after the decree of Cyrus permitting the return. It 
is hardly likely that a community of immigrants under the necessity 
of building a temple de novo would take less time to inaugurate the 
enterprise than did the exiles returning to their old home and to friends 
who had been in undisturbed possession of their lands for a period of 
approximately fifty years; and moreover, finding much of the building 
material of the first temple doubtless still available for use. We can 
therefore, with considerable safety, add a period of twenty-five or thirty 
years prior to the invasion of Cambyses (525 B. C.), and so secure a 
date at least as early as 550 B. C., as the ¢erminus ad quem for the 
origin of the colony. 

The terminus a quo, however, for the present, at least, eludes us. 
It is absolutely impossible to say with any degree of certainty just 
when these Jews entered Egypt. Dr. Redpath would have them to 
be Samaritans, i. e., refugees from the Northern Kingdom, and finds 
support for this hypothesis in the fact that their first letter coacerning 
the destroyed temple was not answered, having been sent to the high 
priest in Jerusalem; while the second letter, addressed to the sons of 
Sanballat as well as to the Persian governor, secured the desired 
response. But all the papyri combine in designating the mem 
bers of the colony as either Jews or Aramaeans, the terms being 
used somewhat indiscriminately. It is not probable that the 
colonists would designate themselves Jews in ordinary legal docu- 
ments, were they members of that race with whom Jews later 
“had no dealings.” |The probability certainly lies on the side 
of their being members of the Southern Kingdom who sought refuge 


in Egypt some time during the dark days before or during the Exile. 


Pére Lagrange‘ suggests that they were some of the Jews whom Pseudo- 


3 The Guardian, November 13, 1907; cf. W. Bacher, The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, April, 1907, pp. 441 f. 


4 The New York Review, Vol. III (1907), pp. 139 f. 
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Aristaeus, in his famous letter regarding the origin of the Septuagint, 
declares to have been brought into Egypt by the Persians as colonists 
and supposes that the Persians were holding them as a reserve force 
liable to military service. This, however, is pure conjecture; and 
is further weakened by the improbability that Widrang, the military 
commandant of the district, would have done violence to the sacred 
property of Persia’s mercenaries, or allies. Another conjecture is 
offered by Mr. G. A. Hollis’ to the effect that these Jews were descend- 
ants of those taken into captivity with Jehoahaz by Pharaoh Necho 
(II Kings 23:34) in 608 B.c. This suggestion admits neither of 
proof nor disproof in the light of data now accessible. The most enti- 
cing theory is that they were the men who insisted upon fleeing to 
Egypt in spite of Jeremiah’s protests, in the days following the fall 
of Jerusalem. But there is no means of showing this to be a fact. 
Whenever the origin, or whatever the purpose of the colony may 
have been, we possess some certain knowledge regarding its internal 
and external relations during the sixty years just prior to the overthrow 
of the Persian power in Egypt in 404 B. c. We see them as late as 
411 B.C., living together in the peaceful transaction of business, 
apparently on the most friendly terms with all their neighbors. The 
Jews form part of a relatively large Aramaean settlement. They 
have business relations with Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
and other persons of unknown nationality. They are not isolated 
in a ghetto, or Jewish quarter. They are distributed in different 
quarters (?) of the city. They live in close contact with the non- 
Jewish element in the place. They have Egyptians for next-door 
neighbors. An Egyptian priest owns property in the immediate 
vicinity of the temple of Yahu (E 15) which temple is by the side of 
“the King’s highway” (J 6). The Persian fire-temple (E 19) is ad- 
jacent to their possessions. They go to law among themselves in the 
local courts before Widrang, the commandant, or his deputy (H 4); 
they bring suits against Egyptians and others and are sued by them 
without prejudice on account of nationality. A solemn oath by Yahu 
seems to have been accepted by the court as convincing evidence, 
though in one case Mibtachyah takes oath by the Egyptian goddess 
Sati (F 5), probably because her opponent in this case was an Egyptian. 


5 The Guardian, November 27, 1907. 
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Not only so, but intermarriage with foreigners is apparently without 
reproach. Mibtachyah, the Jewess, marries As-Hor, an Egyptian. 
After the marriage he is known by the good Jewish name, Nathan. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that he became a proselyte when married. 
This is more probable than that he was a Hebrew provided with both 
a Hebrew and an Egyptian name; for his father carries the good 
Egyptian name, Teos. A similar mixed marriage probably accounts 
for Hosea, the son of Peti-Khnum (B 17). Some of the names seem 
to evidence marriages also between Jews and Babylonians. Jews, 
Persians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Arabs jostle one another in 
the lists of witnesses to these various legal documents, 

The chief interest of these papyri, however, lies in the information 
they furnish concerning the religious ideals and practices of this Jewish 
community. It is already apparent from what has been said that the 
community was wholly free from any of that exclusive spirit so domi- 
nant in Jerusalem in the days of Ezra-Nehemiah. The appeal to the 
sons of Sanballat for aid in the rebuilding of the temple is convincing 
evidence that nothing was known in Elephantine of the bitter hostility 
in Jerusalem between the Jews and Samaritans. We breathe here an 
air of generous tolerance to say the least. Similar breadth of mind 
is exhibited by the laws regulating marriage, divorce, and inheritance. 
Woman is here practically on a plane of equality with man. She may 
buy, sell, and transmit property. She may sue or be sued in court. 
She may divorce her husband just as he may divorce her. This is, 
of course, a marked variation from the Deuteronomic law and, indeed, 
from all Hebrew law, which restricted the right of divorce to the 
husband. The divorce, moreover, is apparently legalized merely by 
the public announcement in the congregation made by the one taking 
the initiative. There is no hint of the writing of divorcement required 
by the Deuteronomiclaw. The consideration for woman and the dig- 
nity conceded to her are far in advance of anything contemplated by 
the laws of the Old Testament. It is significant of the susceptibility 
of the Jews to the influences of environment, a susceptibility exhibited 
all through their history, and accountable in no small measure for 
the magnificence of their final contribution to religious history and 
experience. 

The most striking evidence, however, of adaptability to changing 
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circumstances is furnished by the fact of the existence of a temple of 
Yahu in Elephantine. Here meal-offerings, incense-offerings, and 
burnt-offerings are offered by priests set apart to the service of this 
temple. Deprived of the privileges of the temple at Jerusalem, they 
erect a temple of their own, and are conscious of no guilt in so doing. 
They regard the destruction of this temple and the consequent cessa- 
tion of all sacrificial offerings as a grievous calamity, and they set 
themselves to work strenuously to secure permission to repair the 
damage. They are the victims of local persecution at the hands of 
the followers of other cults, but the persecution has but made them 
more zealous in their devotion to their own religious ideas and institu- 
tions. They are faithful to Yahu by whom they swear and whose 
name they incorporate in their own. They apparently see no diffi- 
culty or occasion for reproach in the fact that there are two temples 
of Yahu, one in Jerusalem and one in Elephantine. They unhesitat- 
ingly appeal to the high priest at Jerusalem for aid in the effort to 
restore their own temple. The fact that their appeal remained un- 
answered is perhaps suggestive of a different opinion concerning the 
fallen temple on the part of the Jerusalem priesthood. 

What is the significance of this situation and attitude in Ele- 
phantine ? What bearing does it all have upon the date of the Deu- 
teronomic law? Various answers to this question have already been 
suggested. According to some, e. g., Néldeke,° the essential truth of 
the view of Wellhausen concerning the age of the law is demonstrated 
by this discovery. Feeling themselves one with the community in 
Jerusalem, they nevertheless do not recognize any law prohibiting 
more than one place of worship. Hence the law in its final form can- 
not have been known to them. Therefore that law was not very old 
at that time; consequently it is impossible to place the final edition 
of the law at an earlier date than that of Ezra. The only answer 
necessary to such a proposition as this is that the same kind of argu- 
ment would demonstrate the non-existence of the law in the days 
when Onias IV built his temple at Leontopolis (154 B. c.). 

Others with equal confidence claim the victory for the traditional 
point of view. The argument now is as follows: the exiles in Egypt 
build a temple there and offer sacrifices in opposition to the prohibi- 


6 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XXI (1908), pp. 202 f. 
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tions of the Deuteronomic law, and apparently do so in all good con- 
science. Violation of the law on the part of religious leaders therefore 
does not imply the non-existence of the law. Consequently the 
Hexateuch may justly be regarded as having been in existence from 
the days of Moses, notwithstanding the acknowledged violations of 
its statutes attested by the early histories. The reply to this claim is 
twofold: first, that the circumstances giving rise to the erection of the 
temple in Elephantine were extraordinary and altogether without 
parallel in the cases of transgression of law from the early history; 
second, that the late origin of the so-called Mosaic law is dependent 
upon no single argument, but is supported by several lines of evidence, 
and a demonstration of the weakness of one proof does not necessarily 
affect the validity of parallel proofs. 

But neither of the foregoing interpretations of the significance of 
the conflict with Deuteronomy’s requirements accounts for the exist- 
ence of the conflict. An attempt in this direction has been made by 
Mr. Hollis? who would make the exiles in Assuan descendants of 
those taken into Egypt along with Jehoahaz. Upon the death of 
Josiah, religious reaction set in. ‘The laws of Deuteronomy lost pres- 
tige. The older elements in Jewish life and ritual once more asserted 
themselves and the influence of the reformers was at an end. Conse- 
quently the companions of Jehoahaz were at least lax in their devotion 
and adherence to the Deuteronomic code. Their descendants would 
inherit their attitude. Amid such conditions it was inevitable that 
a temple should arise for Yahu on Egyptian soil. This is a plausible 
hypothesis, but is at present nothing more. One obvious fact, how- 
ever, is of significance in any attempt to understand how this temple 
came into existence. It was already erected before Cambyses entered 
Egypt, i. e., before the restoration of the temple at Jerusalem. It was 
almost certainly built” after the fall of Jerusalem and accompanying 
destruction of its temple in 586 B.c. Its erection thus falls within 
the period during which there was no temple on Mt. Zion. We can 
easily conceive how the exiles, despairing of ever returning to Jerusalem 
or of a restoration of the nation to its ancient capital, would take upo1 
themselves to honor Yahu and preserve his worship among men by 
the erection of a temple in his name in the new home. They probably 


7 The Guardian, November 27, 1907. 
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did not find it difficult to interpret the Deuteronomic code in such a 
way as to warrant this step which seemed so necessary under the new 
and strange conditions. We know at least that the Samaritans claimed 
the warrant of the law for the temple on Mt. Gerizim. The prophecy 
in Isa. 19:19 that there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the 
land of Egypt likewise shows that at some time during the exilic or 
post-exilic period the thought of a shrine to Jehovah in Egypt was not 
at all repugnant to his most ardent followers. The building of the 
temple at Leontopolis by Onias IV at a much later period is in part 
a parallel case to that of Elephantine. The temple at Jerusalem had 
been defiled and desecrated by Antiochus, so that it was no difficult 
matter for Onias to persuade himself that it never again could be 
acceptable as the headquarters of Jehovah’s worship. The way was 
open therefore to erect a new sanctuary in its place. Once the temple 
at Elephantine was built, it gocs without saying that it would acquire 
greater and greater sanctity as the years passed. By the time of the 
restoration of the temple in Jerusalem, the Egyptian temple had be- 
come an established fact, a part of the very life of the Jewish com- 
munity in Assuan. To destroy it was wholly out of the question. 
It is accepted as a matter of course. To the present writer, therefore, 
it seems rash in the light of our present knowledge for any school of 
interpretation to claim the support of the newly discovered papyri. 
They are susceptible of various interpretations. A final decision as 
to their bearing upon this and other problems must await new dis- 
coveries. 

This inadequate survey must be brought to a close. The revela- 
tion of the full significance of these documents must await the ripening 
processes of time. The discovery will go down to posterity as one of 
the great events in the history of excavation and discovery. It sur- 
passes in importance, for biblical students at least, the famous Code 
of Hammurabi. It has already called forth an extensive literature. 
Expectation is on tiptoe awaiting further discoveries. May we not dis- 
cover the temple itself? Would it be a copy of Solomon’s temple ? 
Since there was a temple on an evidently elaborate scale of architecture 
with a stately service and a staff of priests, there must have been copies 
of the ritual, It would seem not unreasonable to hope that a copy of the 
Hexateuch, or that portion of the Hexateuch extant at that time and 
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place, has been preserved for us by the kindly Egyptian soil. Who knows 
but that the problem of the growth of the Psalter is to be illuminated 
by the discovery of the hymnbook of this temple? But the German 
expedition has completed its diggings at the site where the papyri were 
found and has found no more documents. The excavations are now 
proceeding at another place in the vicinity. The French expedition 
under the direction of Monsieur Clermont-Ganneau had at the time 
of the last report found a large number of Aramaic ostraca, but nothing 
more.* Yet no one knows what a day may bring forth; none but the 
day shall declare it. 


8 Many of these ostraca show the divine name written in the form M1, which 
occurs also once in the papyri. This writing, together with the form 7”, common 
in the papyri, seems to point to the pronunciation Yaho. Cf. the biblical names 
Jehonadab, Jehozadak, Jehonathan, Jehoiada, Jehoahaz, etc. 
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The Birth of Christ 

Origins are frequently shrouded in mystery but such mystery generally 
acts as a stimulus to interest rather than as a deterrent. So it is with the 
birth of Christ. In an article in the March Expositor, entitled ‘‘The 
Present State of the Controversy over the Place and Time of the birth 
of Christ,” Professor J. Rendel Harris discusses the perplexities and 
uncertainties inherent in the records of the birth of Jesus, especially the 
much-discussed paragraph in Luke 2:1-7. This paragraph bristles with 
difficulties clearly seen and vigorously expressed by such critics as Strauss 
and Renan, much to the discredit of Luke. Matthew apparently con- 
siders Bethlehem the home of Joseph and Mary. Luke on the other hand, 
considers Nazareth their home and brings them to Bethlehem only for 
enrolment according to the decree of Augustus requiring a worldwide 
Roman census. But the great scholars and critics have been repeating 
that there is no evidence whatever of a Roman census of this kind at this 
time. Moreover Josephus tells us plainly that Quirinius was governor 
of Syria 6-7 A. D., and held a census at that time which was such an in- 
novation that it caused a revolt among the Jews. Can Luke have made 
such a blunder as to place this census at the birth of Christ? And why 
should Joseph and Mary be required to enrol at Bethlehem for a Roman 
census? Obviously the motive for Luke’s story lay in the universal 
assumption that Jesus, being the Messiah, must be of the line of David and 
be born in Bethlehem. But in point of fact neither of these things was 
true of Jesus. 

For a time it was impossible to answer these criticisms. But now, 
as Professor Harris shows, papyri discovered in Egypt establish a regular 
fourteen-year census falling in part upon the years 62, 48, 34, 20, and 6 
A. D., and therefore also possibly about 8B. c. He quotes for that of 104 
A. D., one which runs “since the time is come for the house-to-house 
enrolment, it is necessary for all absentees on any ground whatever from 
their own districts to return to their own hearths,” etc. Thus the great 
desideratum is supplied, viz., evidence for a periodic Roman census. 
This puts the whole discussion on a new footing. Difficulties still remain 
and are dealt with in greater detail in Professor Ramsay’s book, Was Christ 
Born in Bethlehem? to which Professor Harris refers. But Professor 
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Harris concludes by saying “‘A fresh inscription might very well settle the 
points that are still in debate one way or the other. As far as we have 
gone, the evidence is running very strongly in favor of the belief that Luke 
has given us a correct historical background for his gospel.” 

In the Princeton Theological Review for January, Louis Matthew 
Sweet discusses Heathen Wonder Births and the Birth of Christ. The 
article is virtually a criticism of certain volumes by Sidney Hartland 
entitled The Legend of Perseus. These volumes contain over one hundred 
stories of supernatural births culled from various literatures. They are 
similar to the stories of the birth of Chirst and therefore, as we reject the 
former, we should also reject the latter unless they stand on historical 
evidence “of inevitable cogency.” 

Mr. Sweet begins his criticisms of this position with a warning: “The 
indiscriminate huddling together under the same categories of things 
which are fundamently different may facilitate the building of hastily 
constructed theories but such theories are sure to come to grief upon the 
facts.” This indicates Mr. Sweet’s method. He sets himself to show, 
negatively, that “these alleged ethnic analogies to our Lord’s miraculous 
birth” are superficial and irrelevant; positively that the virgin birth of 
Christ is a “unique and solitary” thing. 

One feels that both these antagonists are unnecessarily extreme. Sid- 
ney Hartland is extreme, as Mr. Sweet shows, in his demand for historical 
evidence “‘of inevitable cogency.”” Such evidence is rarely if ever granted 
for any fact of history. Mr. Hartland is also extreme in his emphasis on 
similarities and disregard of differences. Like many of the earliest New 
Testament critics he fails to appreciate the high level of New Testament 
narratives; he fails to discern or acknowledge their simplicity, sanity, 
honesty, their normality even when describing a fundamental abnormality. 
This may or may not imply also their literal truth, but it surely puts a 
difference between them and the other Greek, Egyptian, Buddhist, and 
Philonian narratives. But is not Mr. Sweet also extreme? If Mr. Hart- 
land exaggerates the similarities, surely Mr. Sweet exaggerates the differ- 
ences. Apparently Mr. Sweet must be presented with a heathen narrative 
practically identical with the New Testament stories. But that is expecting 
too much. 

It would seem as if both writers should change their method somewhat. 
Mr. Hartland should recognize and admit the difference between the stories 
of the virgin birth of Christ and stories of heathen wonder births and 
inquire as to its nature and implications. Mr. Sweet should recognize 
and admit the similarity between the stories of the virgin birth of Christ 
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and stories of heathen wonder births and inquire as to its nature and 
implications. 


The Origin of the Fourth Gospel 


The Fourth Gospel continues to be one of the leading topics of dis- 
cussion in the theological journals. Students recognize that this book 
presents some of the most serious historical problems now before them, 
and they are facing these problems earnestly. Among these investigators 
Professor Wilhem Soltau occupies a prominent place. As far back as 
1900, in Unsere Evangelien, he declared that the Fourth Gospel has been, 
from the earliest times up to the present day, the chief problem of all bib- 
lical criticism. The discussions which have appeared during the eight 
years since he made that statement have tended to emphasize its correct- 
ness for the present time, and he is endeavoring to make some contribution 
to the efforts which are being put forth toward a solution. His latest 
discussion is in the second Hejt of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
for 1908, under the title ““Die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums.”’ 

He recognizes that an attempt to deal with so important a question 
within the limits of a single magazine article is a somewhat bold under- 
taking. He faces the difficulty, however, with the assurance that the 
mere statement of fundamental principles is the important element in the 
solution of a problem, and that such principles for the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel may be put into a brief space. These principles he finds to be 
two only: (1) “All three of the Synoptic Gospels were taken into account 
and used by the fourth evangelist;” (2) “the addresses of the Fourth 
Gospel are loosely related to the narrative material. This makes it neces- 
sary to determine both the peculiarities of the two kinds of material and 
their differences, before judgment may be passed on the gospel as a whole.’ 

The first of these principles he had stated in nearly the same language 
when he wrote in 1goo, and he restates it chiefly to utilize it in the later 
portion of the discussion of the second. Beginning with the second, 
therefore, he asserts that, in no case, do the addresses stand “where, accord- 
ing to the evangelist, an address was to be expected or where one would 
really be in place.” This shows, according to Soltau, that the redactor, 
who gave the addresses their present positions, put them into an already 
existing written gospel outline which he was afraid to destroy. Whence 
came this outline? Soltau replies that it was a written compound of 
synoptic selections and Johannine legends, which came to the evangelist 
in that form, to which he made some contributions of his own. Some 
time later, the redactor—who may have been the evangelist himself, and 
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his redaction his second edition of the gospel—introduced the addresses 
and completed the gospel as we now have it. In view of such a course 
of events, it is not strange that the addresses are so loosely and inappropri- 
ately related to the remainder of the gospel. The next step in the solution 
of the problem is to discover the origin of the addresses which were used 
by the redactor. 

Professor Soltau proceeds upon the assumption that the question of 
the origin of the Fourth Gospel is now a question of the internal evidence 
only. In this assumption he probably has the support of a large majority 
of present authorities. For the time being, the confident language of 
Irenaeus, and other men of his and succeeding days is entirely set aside. 
To some students this attitude of thought seems unfortunate and unjusti- 
fied. Nevertheless it will at any rate promote the most scrutinizing exami- 
nation of the gospel itself and bring to hand all the permanent results 
which internal study can give. If, later, the external evidence should 
again command attention, the material gathered from internal investi- 
gation will be ready for use. In the meantime the discussions appear 
to be largely ex parte. 


The New Gospel Fragment from Oxyrhynchus 


In a recent contribution to the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Harnack has 
suggested a connection, as Blass had previously done, between the new 
gospel fragment from Oxyrhynchus and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. In the current number of Die Zeitschrift jiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschajt (1908, Hejt 1), the editor, Erwin Preuschen, dis- 
cusses the same fragment, with a somewhat different result. Preuschen 
holds that the fragment contains nothing to show that its writer was un- 
familiar with Jerusalem or the temple. Its language, too, is in many 
points not unlike that of our gospels, nor is the teaching inconsistent with 
what we know of Jesus. At the same time, the language shows no clear 
trace of the Aramaic influence so prevalent in the gospels. It is not im- 
possible that the fragment represents a working up of Matt. 23:25-27, 
but this is not likely. To seek to connect it with those well-nigh unknown 
quantities the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, is altogether vain, since we know so little of what they 
contained or resembled. We have often heard, however, of a Jerusalem 
source used in the composition of the Fourth Gospel. Is it impossible 
that we have here a fragment of it ? 

Preuschen’s proposal involves too many assumptions to be readily 
accepted, and while Biichler has argued vigorously for the historical 
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accuracy of the fragment’s references to Jerusalem topography and temple 
usage, Schiirer and many others with him are unconvinced. That the 
gospels according to the Hebrews and the Egyptians are too largely un- 
known quantities is too true, but the coincidences noted between the new 
fragment and the former are more than curious, and certainly suggest a 
relationship quite as probable as that proposed by Preuschen. 


The Philology of the Greek Bible 


In recent numbers of the Expositor (October, 1907, to January, 1908), 
Professor Deissmann prints the lectures on ‘The Philology of the Greek 
Bible: Its Present and Future,” delivered last year in the summer school 
of the Free Churches at Cambridge. In these he popularizes his notable 
investigations, the results of which he gave to the world in his two vol- 
umes of Bible Studies and elsewhere. He has accomplished a difficult 
task very happily. What might have been a dry catalogue of new sources 
and the new books evoked by them has by fitting illustration, witty com- 
parison and shrewd comment been wrought into a form both interesting 
and instructive. The literature is thoroughly canvassed and the lists 
of the newest books point the way to further study. 

The first lecture deals with “The Greek Bible as a compact unity and 
the new linguistic records.” Positive proof is adduced that the Septuagint 
was known on the island of Delos as far back as 100 B.c. Thus 
more and more this work proves itself in language and style to be the 
popular, even the universal, book of the middle and lower classes. It 
was truly the Bible of the Diaspora and of all Greek-speaking Christians. 
Thus one begins properly to estimate its importance to the New Testa- 
ment and its writers. Proper New Testament interpretation demands 
a renewed interest in the Septuagint. Recent discoveries of the high- 
est value, the inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca, constitutes a “storehouse 
of exact information.” These exhibit in a large measure the life of the 
common people, who are so neglected in the chronicles of the mighty. 
The broken potsherds, in particular, until recently left undisturbed in the 
rubbish heaps, are covered with official business between the state and the 
lower classes. The new records stretch over a period of 1300 years, from 
400 B. Cc. onward through the Byzantine time, and a flood of light is cast 
on the popular book of the age. 

In discussing the problem of biblical Greek (Lecture II), Deissmann 
manifests the fallacy of such terminology in a narrow sense. The work 
of Hatch, Kennedy, Cremer, Winer, and Blass, though the last-named 
philologist recognized the necessity of broader views, is of the past. The 
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New Testament can no longer be treated as a distinct dialect, or even as 
isolated from profane Greek, with its own idiom. The new excavations 
have completely demolished this middle wall of partition. Neither is there 
the uniformity in the Greek Bible or at least in the New Testament which 
was once presupposed. The spade proves many so-called non-Greek 
books under classical standards, to be good specimens of the popular 
cosmopolitan Greek of the last three centuries before Christ. Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms are greatly reduced; many are now to be catalogued as 
“international vulgarisms.” 

For “Septuagint philology” (Lecture III) a large and rich field has thus 
been opened up in the “late” Greek. The concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath will abide a monumental work for many years. Swete has pub- 
lished the good minor edition of the Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint 
and now the major edition by Brooke and McLean with a complete set of 
variants is in the making. A German Septuagint grammar has just been 
issued by Helbing and one by Thackeray is promised. Above all others 
things in this field the call for a lexicon is imperative. The difficulties in 
the present state of development and the lack of a critical text are manifest 
but these must not hinder nor even delay the enterprise. 

It would be difficult to name a scholar better equipped for this great 
lexicographical task than Deissmann, himself, and it is to be hoped that 
he will undertake it. 

The present stage of New Testament philology is the subject of the 
fourth lecture. Here one must remember the important task accomplished 
by Moulton and Geden in the issuance of their concordance. The impetus 
to write grammars has been strong and two more—one by J. H. Moulton 
and one by Radermacher—are to be in print soon. In this special field 
again a new dictionary is the crying need. But as hardly 50 out of a possible 
5,000 New Testament words, may be termed new Christian formations— 
not 12 per cent. (Kennedy) but only 1 per cent.—the new dictionary cover- 
ing the whole field of the late Greek would afford much relief here also. 

Thus the careful study of the Septuagint and all ancient records 
touching the common life, whether on stone, papyrus, or clay, which 
Deissmann has pursued so painstakingly and successfully, amply justifies 
itself by the results already attained. Nevertheless in this careful exam- 
ination of all these new sources of information the extant post-Aristotelian 
Greek literature must not be overlooked. In it may yet be traced the 
gradual change in meaning of many classical words completely developed 
in the New Testament. 
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Book Reviews 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies. In Memory of William Rainey 
Harpe1. Edited by RoBERT FRANCIS HARPER, FRANCIS BROWN, 
GrorGE Foot Moore. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Two vols. Pp. xxxiv+4oo and 438. $10. 

Among the many memorials designed to continue and commemorate 
the work of President William Rainey Harper, none is more fitting 
than this monument of scholarship raised to his memory by students, his 
colleagues and his pupils, who have felt his influence and responded to 
his inspiration. These two notable volumes contain twenty-five Old 
Testament and Semitic studies, contributed by as many oriental scholars 
of this country, besides an introduction by Professor Francis Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, who, with Professor George Foot Moore, 
of Harvard University, and Professor Robert Francis Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have edited this work. It is almost impossible to 
review such a book and quite impossible to do so in the space of a magazine 
article. Not a few of the studies contained in it deserve each a long and 
careful critique, if indeed they are to be reviewed at all. It goes without 
saying that the book as a whole is worthy of its purpose in scope, content, 
and execution, and refiects much credit on contributors and editors alike. 
Instead of attempting to review it, I shall merely note some additional 
facts regarding President Harper which may have interest in themselves, 
and which, as it seems to me, bear upon the relation of the contents of 
these volumes to his life. 

Professor Brown’s introduction is an appreciation of President Har- 
per’s work and personality. ‘To one who was a fellow-student of President 
Harper at Yale, this chapter, valuable in itself, possesses a peculiar interest. 
It recalls memories of President Harper’s youth, and of his extraordinary 
achievement and promise as a scholar at that period. He was only seven- 
teen when he came to Yale, ar uncouth boy, from three to five years the 
junior of us, his fellow-students in the newly created “ post-graduate” 
department, not versed in the ways of the world and singularly lacking in 
knowledge of much that the student of a large university or the denizen of 
a great city acquires unconsciously. The first impression made on us, 
brought up in the atmosphere of an old university, was naturally unfavor- 
able; but no long time had elapsed before he had won our respect and 
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admiration by proving competent not only to meet us, young as he was, 
on our own ground, but even to surpass us. His capacity for work was 
phenomenal, and he displayed a veritable greed for knowledge. Many 
years afterward, only a year before his own death, Professor Whitney, in 
talking over with me old times and former students, said that, with one 
exception, no student of all those whom he had taught had heen able to 
keep pace with Harper. 

To me Harper, as a fellow-student, was intensely interesting and stimu- 
lating, both from the keenness of his mind in class work and also from the 
instructive maivelé with which he looked out at the social and religious 
conditions about him, commenting on and criticizing what he saw in the 
most unconventional manner, from the outside, almost as though he were 
a denizen of another sphere, and yet with a shrewd insight into the mean- 
ing of things, which was both illuminating and disconcerting to the man 
to whom those things were a tradition. We studied together not only 
Sanskrit, under Professor Whitney, but also Hebrew, biblical Aramaic, 
and New Testament Syriac under Professor Day. Of the Semitic lan- 
guages Yale offered at that time only Hebrew and biblical Aramaic, both 
in the Divinity School, and no other college or university in this country 
offered more or as much. We induced Professor Day to undertake with 
us an additional course in New Testament Syriac, and we also found a 
rabbi who was ready to teach us Talmudic and Rabbinical Hebrew, with 
whom we read a portion of Rashi and some Talmudic tractates. Semitic 
studies in this country were, as will be seen, very primitive and unscientific 
in those days. But not only could we not study the Semitic languages in 
general at any American institution, but there was absolutely no compara- 
tive Semitic study anywhere; in fact the science of comparative linguistics 
was at that time well worked out only in the Indo-European languages. 
Therefore we undertook to study Indo-European philology and Sanskrit 
under Professor Whitney at Yale for the sake of acquiring a scientific 
knowledge of the general principles of comparative philology, with a view 
to applying those principles later in the study of the Semitic languages, as 
opportunity might offer. 

I spent three years in taking my degree of Ph.D., President Harper 
took his in two. For a while after he left Yale I lost sight of him. When 
I next heard of him he was applying the Sauveur method of teaching 
modern languages to Sanskrit in a summer school at Amherst. Harper’s 
openness of mind and quickness of perception enabled him to obtain sug- 
gestions from all with whom he came in contact, which his fertile and 
resourceful brain developed into new and original combinations. From 
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Sauveur he seems to have derived the first suggestions of method of teach- 
ing; and partly from Sauveur’s summer schools for language teaching, 
partly from the work of Maimon in Chicago, he drew his inspiration for 
popularizing Hebrew study. Maimon was a Croatian Jew, who had been 
Christianized and become a Baptist. Later he became an Anglican and 
the right hand of Helmuth, bishop of Huron, himself a Jew by origin. 
When Helmuth went to England as a suffragan bishop, Maimon went 
with him as his chaplain. Later he went to Baghdad as a missionary of 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews. Then he became an antiquity 
speculator and sold antiquities, real and forged, in this country and Europe. 
At last accounts he was a Mohammedan in religion, the possessor of at 
least one Osmanli decoration, a concession broker and promoter by pro- 
fession, with headquarters in Constantinople. During the Christian and 
Baptist portion of this unusually checkered religious and business career, 
Maimon, who was an extremely clever and a most plausible and engaging 
man, seeking means to earn his daily bread, began to give Hebrew lessons 
to a few ministers, and ultimately succeeded in arousing among the minis- 
ters of Chicago in general a considerable interest in Hebrew study. As 
Harper had caught from Sauveur the idea of teaching Hebrew in a modern 
way, as a real and living language, out of which he developed, piece by 
piece, his own remarkable system of teaching the language, opening the 
doors of that study to thousands of persons, men and women, who, without 
his method and the inspiration of his personality, would never have dreamed 
it possible to acquire any real knowledge of the Old Testament, much 
less of the language in which it was written, so the interest which Maimon 
had aroused among ministers suggested to him a fuller and more syste- 
matic development of the idea of teaching Hebrew outside the walls of 
the seminary among Christian ministers and the more thoughtful Chris- 
tian laity, leading ultimately to the creation of his summer and correspond- 
ence schools, which spread an enthusiasm not only for the study of Hebrew 
and the Old Testament, but also for everything that bore upon the Bible, 
including the cognate Semitic languages, over a large part of the United 
States and Canada. No teacher in modern times, to the best of my 
knowledge, has accomplished such extraordinary results in arousing wide 
interest in a field commonly regarded as difficult and forbidding and in 
impressing his own personality as a teacher upon so many scholars. 

With this larger work of Harper’s I began to come in contact in 1882, 
when he commenced his first publication, The Hebrew Student. From that 
time on I was rather intimately associated with him as for a number of years 
a contributor to his publications, and a co-operator in his Hebrew Institute 
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and summer schools; and as I had formerly been impressed with his 
remarkable capacity for study, so I now came to know and wonder at his 
really marvelous capacity as a teacher and an organizer. In fact, as a 
teacher he was unsurpassed among all those with whom I have been 
associated in my career, and as teacher and organizer he did more to pro- 
mote the study of the Bible than anyone of whom I can think, this side, 
certainly, of the extraordinary movements of the Reformation. 

Some of us were trying in those days to secure the introduction into 
the colleges and universities of courses in Semitic languages, and thus to 
promote a more thorough and scientific study of the Bible in the theologi- 
cal seminaries. We advocated this through the public press and by a 
careful canvass of colleges and seminaries throughout the country, but all 
our labors would have gone for nothing if it had not been for President 
Harper. It was largely his summer schools and the interest which they 
elicited, first in Hebrew and then in the cognate Semitic languages, which 
brought about the very rapid introduction of Semitic courses into all the 
large universities and some of the larger and better-equipped seminaries 
of the country. President Harper himself was called to Yale and became 
the head of the Semitic department of that university. Here his wonder- 
ful teaching ability aroused a genuine enthusiasm for Old Testament 
study, and with an ever-broadening horizon he utilized his position to 
extend this interest to Semitic studies in general and to develop a thoroughly 
well-equipped Semitic department, offering instruction in all the Semitic 
languages. At this time, also, he began to realize the fact that archaeologi- 
cal research must go hand in hand with linguistic study for the interpreta- 
tion of the records of the civilization of the past. Accordingly he took a 
sympathetic interest in the organization of the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Babylonia, in recognition of which, at his request, his 
younger brother, Professor Robert Francis Harper, then a tutor at Yale, 
was appointed Assyriologist of that expedition. Over ten years later I 
again had the pleasure of becoming associated with President Harper, this 
time in the Ur Expedition, for the purpose of excavating the sites of ancient 
Babylonian cities. He was the president of that organization during the 
three years of its existence, and afterward, when the Ur Expedition had 
withdrawn from the field, on account of its failure to secure a firman from 
the Turkish government, he took over the firman, granted all too late 
to that organization, and sent out the University of Chicago expedition 
to Bismya, in connection with that great scheme of archaeological research 
which he had developed in the mean time as a part of the university’s 
work. 
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Professor Brown, in his introductory chapter, has sketched President 
Harper’s life and appraised his great work of education and organization. 
I have ventured to add certain personal experiences and recollections which 
may help to illustrate his picture of the man and his work. It is as an 
educator and an organizer of education that President Harper will be best ° 
known and remembered. His greatest achievements, even in the sphere 
of Bible study, were not his contributions to the interpretation of biblical 
passages or biblical books, or his expositions of the morphology or syntax 
of the Hebrew language, but the creation of a new zeal for that study and 
new methods in its prosecution. 

This monument to his memory erected by Semitic scholars is primarily 
a monument to his achievements in the field of Bible study, but precisely 
for that reason it is eminently proper that it should include not only articles 
on Old Testament and Hebrews themes, but also papers covering the whole 
field of Semitic scholarship; for it was his conception that for a proper 
interpretation of the Old Testament it was necessary to cultivate the 
whole Semitic field. It may be added that it is at least doubtful whether 
we should have today in our universities and schools scholars who could 
treat the themes treated in this volume, had it not been for President Har- 
per’s practical leadership; and it is certain that such a book as this, cover- 
ing the field which it does, could not have been published in this country 
at this time had it not been for President Harper’s organizations and 
publications. Because of this these volumes constitute a singularly appro- 
priate monument to his memory. . 

Now to turn to the contents of these volumes: the relative proportion 
which the different Semitic languages hold is curiously illustrative of the 
present condition of Semitic studies in this country and the present center 
of interest in those studies. Outside of Hebrew, the emphasis is laid on 
Assyrian-Babylonian—six papers, about one-quarter of the whole, dealing 
with topics included under the general category of Assyriology, the themes 
treated in these six papers being themselves illustrative of present develop- 
ments in that field of study. Professor Prince presents a translation of 
an ancient hymn, written in the Sumerian tongue, the pre-Semitic language 
of the people whose script and civilization their Semitic conquerors adopted 
and adapted. Professor Barton deals with the origin of the Cuneiform 
signs, which came down to the Semites from their Sumerian predecessors. 
Here through Assyriology we are reaching out after the primitive sources 
on which the civilization and religion of Assyria and Babylonia were 
founded. Professor Jastrow’s paper on ‘‘An Omen School Text,” one of 
the most important, as an original contribution, in the whole volume, gives 
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a suggestion of what archaeological research is destined to do in illumi- 
nating the study of the development of religion. Dr. Ward’s paper on 
cylinder and cone seals in the museum at St. Petersburg and Professor 
Price’s article on Cassite seals look somewhat in the same direction, while 
Professor Johnson’s treatise on the Assyrian word nubattu is more techni- 
cally linguistic. 

While the other cognate languages, Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
are all represented in this volume, they have together but four titles as 
over against the six assigned to Assyriology alone—namely, “‘The Original 
Language of the Parable of Enoch,” by Professor Schmidt, Professor 
Clay’s paper on Aramaic dockets on Babylonian tablets, which belongs 
on the border line between Assyriology and Aramaic study, Professor 
Gottheil’s interesting account of Dhimmis and Moslems in Egypt, and 
Professor McDonald’s more technically Arabistic paper on a certain 
manuscript of ‘‘Abu-Hiffan’s Collection of Anecdotes about Abu- 
Nuwas.” 


The reawakened interest in text-study and the revolt against the old 
treatment of the Massoretic text as a finality shows itself in two forms in 
these volumes. We have, on the one side, from Professors Margolis, 
Paton, Torrey, and Haupt, highly technical studies of the Greek and 
other ancient versions of Habakkuk, of Esther, and of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, with elaborate critical apparatus. On the other side 


Professor Fagnani’s article on ‘‘The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Zephaniah” and, to some extent, Professor J. M. P. Smith’s ‘‘Strophic 
Structure of the Book of Micah,”’ aim to restore an original text by means 
of internal rather than external criticism, and especially by the study of 
poetic structure. The importance which this latter line of study—the 
study of poetic form and structure—has assumed in recent times, is shown 
by the further fact that, in addition to these two papers, Professor Briggs 
has contributed an ‘Analysis and Translation of Isaiah, chaps. 40-62,” 
on the basis of his metrical theories, and Professor Arnold a discussion of 
“The Rhythms of the Ancient Hebrews,” the one a concrete, the other 
an abstract treatment of the same general theme from very different stand- 
points. The older disciplines, syntax, biblical theology, word-studies, and 
critical comments, are all represented by papers which space will permit 
me to mention only by name: Professor Mitchell, on ‘‘The Omission of 
the Interrogative Particle,” Professor Porter, on ‘‘The Pre-existence of 
the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical Writings,” Pro- 
fessor Davis, in a study of ‘‘ Persian Words and the Date of Old Testament 
Documents,” Professor Henry Preserved Smith, on ‘‘Theophorous Proper 
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Names in the Old Testament,” Professor Toy, in notes on the Psalms, 
and Professor Bewer, in “‘Critical Notes on Old Testament Passages.” 

Compare these papers, both as to scope and contents, with the contri- 
butions in the Hebrew Student and the Old Testament Student, which 
represented the best available in this country twenty-five years ago, and 
the great development which has taken place in that period, in which 
President Harper himself played so pre-eminent a part, becomes strikingly 
or perhaps I might say better, glaringly apparent. All these papers, even 
that of Professor Davis, the most conservative contribution in these volumes, 
show not only the influence of modern critical methods, but also the broader 
sphere of vision of the modern scholar, and the increased mass of valuable 
material at his disposal. A study of them shows also very clearly that we 
are at the moment in a period of revision. The foundations of all things 
are being re-examined in the light of new material, which has been col- 
lected from manifold sources, and therefore these papers deal not directly 
with those themes which interested the scholars of a former generation, 
who regarded the traditional text as a finality and accepted as the basis 
of their own work the interpretations which had been handed down from 
he fathers of the past, nor even of that succeeding generation which was 
analyzing the Pentateuch and the historical books of the Old Testament 
and reforming Hebrew history. Here the point of view is still different. 
We are engaged in a much more radical and comprehensive study, which 
includes in its field of view not only the Old Testament, but also all the 
remains, literary, religious, and archaeological, of cognate and neighboring 
peoples, as well as the writings of mediaeval scholars, Jewish and Chris- 
tian. This re-examination of that material, it may be added, not infre- 
quently results in a reversal of what we had supposed to be almost the 
axioms of biblical scholarship. So Professor Moore contributes a char- 
acteristic paper from his browsings in quaint tomes and forgotten pamphlets 
on the use of the name Jehovah, showing that the universally accepted 
belief that this pronunciation was introduced at the Reformation, in 1520 
A. D., is quite without foundation in fact, and he has indeed traced back 
the use of the word thus vocalized to 1278 A. D. 

But these two volumes not only exhibit the present trend of Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic study; they also suggest the vast new fields which have 
been and are still being opened to the student of the Old Testament, in 
regard to its text, its composition, its language and the relation of that 
language to other languages, the development of its religion and the rela- 
tion of that religion{to other religions, its archaeology, and the relation 
shown by the study of archaeology of the life of the Hebrews to the life of 
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other and older peoples. While the articles contained in these volumes 
indicate much achievement in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
and the knowledge of the old-world religions, of which the Old Testament 
was the flower, they reveal still more clearly the immense field for work 
and research which still lies before the Semitic student and specifically 
the student of the Old Testament. 

One who knew him cannot but picture to himself the great interest 
with which President Harper would have perused these volumes; hot 
only because of their tribute to him (with all his knowledge of his own 
power, he was a very modest man and singularly shy about appropriating 
praise; at the same time the appreciation of his friends and colleagues 
always touched and pleased him deeply), but also because of the field 
covered by them, and the great opportunities for further research and new 
developments of scholarship suggested in them. I can well imagine how, 
as he looked over paper after paper, he would have gained new suggestions 
of work to be done, difficulties to be conquered, fields of knowledge to be 
opened up; for it was impossible for President Harper to take up anything 
without finding, especially on the practical side, newer and larger aspects of 
the theme, of which even those most familiar with it had not dreamed; and 
in this lay much of the stimulation and the charm of association with him. 


Joun P. PETERS 
St. MICHAEL’s CHURCH 
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Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. By 
Cornitt. Translated by G. H. Box. [Theological 
Translation Library, Vol. XXIII.] New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1907. Pp. xii+556. $3. 

Cornill’s Einleitung holds a place among German books on Biblical 
Introduction corresponding to that held by Driver’s Introduction among 
English works. It has run through five editions since its original appear- 
ance in 1891. The English translation is from the last edition. The 
treatment of the subject falls under two heads: first, Special Introduction, 
which forms the bulk of the book (462 pp.); second, General Introduction, 
including Canon and Text. A brief Appendix gives a chronological list 
of Old Testament literature, and the opening chapter of the book is devoted 
to the consideration of some important “‘Prolegomena.”” The author thus 
covers a wide range of territory within comparatively small space. When 
to this is added the fact that the type is large and clear, it will at once 
appear that the treatment is of necessity at times somewhat hurried and 
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superficial. This, however, adds to the readableness of the volume, and 
makes it better adapted to the needs of the average Bible student than is 
the more technical and thorough work of Driver. It must be counted 
a serious defect in such a work, in its English dress at least, that the refer- 
ences to literature are so overwhelmingly to German authorities. This 
would be necessary were there no good, reliable works in English. But 
when such books as McNeile’s Ecclesiastes and Harper’s Amos and Hosea 
are not mentioned, and not a single English commentary on Isaiah appears, 
it is evident that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. The German 
tendency to ignore English scholarship should have been in this case cor- 
rected by the translator, for the sake of the book’s greater efficiency. 

The spirit and attitude of the author are reverent, but scientific and 
historical. His utterance is not marked by the caution so characteristic 
of Driver, but is rather bold and free. His conclusions, however, place 
him among the essentially conservative representatives of the modern 
school of historical interpreters. He has not given place to mythologizing 
and pan-Babylonian influences, nor does he recognize the all-pervasive 
power of “‘Jerahmeel.” Among the more conservative of his results are 
his acceptance of the Ezra-Nehemiah narrative as essentially trustworthy 
in its present form, notwithstanding the objections of Hoonacker, Kosters, 
and Torrey; his defense of the unity of Zech., chaps. 9-14, which is placed 
circa 280 B.C.; his belief in the essential unity of Ecclesiastes, and his 
assignment to Deutero-Isaiah of chaps. 40-55 in toto, and of chaps. 56-66 
to Duhm’s Trito-Isaiah. The discussion of the Hexateuch problem fol- 
lows the usual channels, except that opportunity is made to declare the 
recent attempts of Steuernagel, Erbt, and Cullen to push the composition 
of Deuteronomy back into the century preceding Josiah a failure. Budde’s 
view that the J and E documents run through the Books of Judges and 
Samuel, is adopted. Chronicles is held to be of very little historical value 
as a source of information for early times. The Psalms are declared to 
be of post-exilic origin, and to have among them no Davidic elements, if 
indeed any pre-exilic survivals. Micah is given only chaps. 1-3, and 
these sermons are made to arise in connection with Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion. Daniel is a unit and comes from the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and Job belongs ‘‘to the latest period of Hebrew literature.” 

The treatment of Canon and Text under General Introduction is all 
that could be expected in the exceedingly limited space devoted to it. It 
furnishes good orientation and an incentive to further study. Attention is 


t Driver has 20 more pages than Cornill, uses much smaller type. and confines 
himself wholly to Special Introduction. 
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confined in the Special Introduction almost’ altogether to two things, the 
analysis and statement of the contents of the various books, and the effort 
to fix the dates of their origin. Other aspects of the Old Testament litera- 
ture which well repay attention are practically ignored. But to the student 
who does not expect too much, this book may be highly recommended. 
It represents points of view not sufficiently familiar to English readers, 
and should commend itself to them by its fairness and freedom of spirit, 
its scientific method, and its essential sanity. As a companion volume 
to Driver’s Introduction, it will be found eminently useful; but it can 
never displace Driver in the hands of the thorough student. The trans- 


lation has been well done; it reproduces the original faithfully and also 
constitutes idiomatic English. 
J. M.P.S. 


The Bible under Trial. By Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907. 
Pp. viii+323. Second edition. Pp. 323. $1.75. 

This\volume is made up of a series of papers prepared, the author says, 
‘‘in response tofurgent, request asfaf popular apologetic series in defense of 
the Bible from the attacks made on it from different quarters.” The 
papers are twelve in number. Some of the titles to these papers, but. not 
all, give a good idea of the scope of the book, e. g., I. “‘The Present Day 
Trial of the Bible,” III. ‘‘‘Presuppositions’ in Old Testament Criticism,” 
IV. ‘‘Settled Results’ in Criticism,’ VI. ‘“‘Archaeology as Searchlight,” 
IX. ‘‘Oppositions of Science,’ XI. ‘‘ Discrepancies and Difficulties.” 

The author’s point of view is clearly brought out: he regards virtually 
all modern criticism as an attack upon the Bible. If the critic studies the 
book of Deuteronomy, for instance, and reaches the conclusion that it is 
a Mosaic production to which a later hand has added the story of the 
death of the great lawgiver (chap. 34), and possibly other minor matters here 
and there, he might be crowned with the honorable title defensor fidei. But 
should his verdict be that the book was produced in the age of Josiah to serve 
as the programme of his reformation, then his work becomes hostile to the 
Bible, and is to be opposed by all believers. If one studies the establish- 
ment of the kingdom (I Sam., chaps. 8-12), to take a case of a different 
kind, and recognizes two original sources, but so combined as to be com- 
plementary and thus tell the whole story, and nothing else, that criticism 
is legitimate. But should the student venture to declare that the accounts 
are independent and in part contradictory, then he must be classed among 
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the assailants of Holy Writ. “That is to say, criticism cannot justify itself 
by purpose or by method, but only by results. The author has no objec- 
tion, apparently, to critical methods, and is willing to accept, somewhat 
grudgingly to be sure, some of the results, such as the analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch; but wherever the results go beyond his acceptance, then the 
danger signal is raised. Apologetics certainly occupies a very prominent 
place in this treatise. 

The critics will surely deny the hostile purpose with which they are 
charged, and they will dissent from the inference about their conclusions. 
It is probably true that the honest critic is unhampered by apologetic 
presuppositions; his object, however, is surely not to attack the Bible, 
but only to find out the truth about the character and origin of the books 
of which it is composed. There is nothing of hostility in his quest for 
truth. He has no desire to destroy, and as a matter of fact he never con- 
ceives that his work is an attack on the Bible, but only upon erroneous 
views about the Bible. To illustrate: some ancient Jewish higher critic 
studied the Fifty-first Psalm. He came to the conclusion that it was 
written by David after Nathan had opened his eyes to the gross crime he 
had committed. Dr. Briggs has also studied this ancient poem and judges 
it to be a penitential prayer of the time of Nehemiah. Now, Dr. Briggs 
may be right or wrong, and his work may be easily construed as an assault 
upon the conclusion of his Jewish predecessor, but one searches the pages 
of his exposition in vain to find a word that savors of an attack upon the 
psalm itself. 

Again, the black beast of modern criticism to Dr. Orr and to many 
like-minded is the post-exilic date of the priestly law. No critical result 
has been assailed so vigorously as this. It is attacked generally on the 
ground that it is dangerous, not that it is a conclusion contrary to the 
evidence. It is regarded as one of the most pernicious assaults upon the 
Bible. Why? Isit perilous to suppose that God had his inspired speakers 
and writers in the post-exilic period ? Would the assailants of this result 
be more likely to obey this law if all would agree that its composition was 
pre-exilic ? This law is a dead letter in Christianity; it was pretty com- 
pletely discarded by St. Paul; why should any particular date for its 
origin be other than a question of archaeological interest ? 

What is much to be desired in the way of an apologetic book on the 
Bible is a treatise showing that should the critics be right in what may be 
regarded as their most extreme contentions, the value of the Bible as a 
record of God’s revelation to man is not impaired in the slightest degree. 
The volume before us is far enough from meeting that need. There is 
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too much timidity, and there is not enough of sweet reasonableness. The 
author so often states what he considers perilous teaching and then brushes 
it aside by a mere wave of the hand, that is, by saying that he does not 
accept it. The mere denial of a critical or scientific position will scarcely 
suffice to put it out of countenance. 

Dr. Orr has a great tendency to take untenable positions, at the same 
time assuming that he is resting on the unmistakable authority of Holy 
Writ. In his treatment of science he says, “‘I accept for myself what I 
take to be the plain teaching of Scripture, that man, made in God’s image, 
was the /ast of the Creator’s works” (p. 215, italics mine). So we might 
all say if we had only Gen., chap. 1. But Gen., chap. 2, is also in the 
Bible, and there it is stated that man was created first. Now we may 
easily hold that man was created /ast, but how we can stake our belief 
on the plain teaching of Scripture is incomprehensible. The reader won- 
ders how Dr. Orr can rest so confidently in his position. He finds the 
explanation after many pages, that Gen., chap. 2, “‘is not, in strictness, 
an account of the creation at all” (p. 261). That chapter describes the 
creation of man, of the trees which Jahveh made to grow out of the ground, 
and of every beast of the field and bird of heaven. It is difficult to see 
why this is not ‘‘an account of the creation.” Denying facts can scarcely 
be regarded as a satisfactory explanation of difficulties. 

The best paper is that on ethics (No. X). The author has not allowed 
apologetic interests to run away with his clear moral insight. Bad ethical 
teaching is recognized as such, and bad ethical practice is never justified 
because it was the act of a venerated hero like Abraham or David. 


L. W. BATTEN 
St. Marxk’s CHURCH 


New York City 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


BENNETT, W. H. The Religion of the 
Post-Exilic Prophets. [The Literature 
and Religion of Israel. Edited by J. 
Hastings, D.D.] Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1907. Imported by Scribners. 
Pp. xii+396. $2 net. 

The first volume of a new series of popular 
handbooks. The period covered in this work ex- 
tends from Ezekiel to the Maccabaean age. The 
first 130 pages contain a brief résumé of the con- 
tents and historical background of the prophetic 
writings belonging to this period. The remainder 
of the book discusses the ‘‘various doctrines of the 
exilic and post-exilic prophets.” The book is a 
useful contribution to the popular knowledge of a 
period concerning which altogether too little is 
known by the average Bible student. 


Tuomas, JoHN M. The Christian Faith 
and the Old Testament. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1908. Pp. x+ 
133- $1 net. 

A well-written, popular presentation of the value 
of the Old Testament in modern life. The 
author’s point of view is scholarly and he is 
thoroughly in sympathy with modern thinking. 
To those who doubt whether anything of useful- 
ness is left to the Old Testament as interpreted 
by the modern scholar, this volume may be warmly 
commended. 


ApDAMs, JOHN. Sermons in Syntax; or 
Studies in the Hebrew Text. A Book 
for Preachers and Students. New York: 
Scribners, 1908. Pp. xi+228. $1.50 
net. 


In the general wane of interest in the study of 
Hebrew as seen, e. g., in its rapid disappearance 
as a required study from our theological curricula, 
welcome should be accorded to every effort to 
justify the study of Hebrew to the mind of the 
average minister. The elements of syntax are 
clearly presented in this volume. It constitutes 
therefore a good guide to the student beginning 
work in this fascinating field. The non-Hebraist 
even will often obtain here illuminative hints for 
the treatment of biblical texts. 


Morcan, G. CAMPBELL. The Analyzed 
Bible. Vol. I, Genesis to Esther; Vol. 
II, Job to Malachi. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1907-8. Vol. I, pp. 220. 
Vol. II, pp. 285. $x net per vol. 


The author’s well-known spirit and method are 
dominant throughout these volumes. The unity 
of the various books is assumed. As such, an 
attempt is made to analyze them into large logical 
sections. These analyses are always clever, but 
sometimes at least not sufficiently supported by 
the text, e.g., Genesis falls into three divisions: 
I. Generation (chaps. 1, 2); II, Degeneration 
(chaps. 3-11); III, Regeneration (chaps. 12-50). 
The volumes will doubtless find wide sale, but can 
hardly be expected to further an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. 


MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture: The Second Book of 
Kings from chap. xiii and the Books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The Books of Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes. ‘Two volumes. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1908. 
Pp. 399 +409. 

These volumes form part of the third series of 
six volumes which have thus far appeared in the 
progress toward the total of thirty volumes. They 
are sold only by the series, and at the price of $7.50 
net. They furnish stimulus for the devotional 
spirit and constitute fitting repositories of the 
products of the great preacher’s homiletic genius. 
But as aids to the discovery of the meaning of 
the Biblical message as originally uttered they 
are of little value. The author cares nothing for 
historical method, and leaves it wholly out of 
account. As sermons, however, they can be 
highly commended to the consideration of all 
preachers for their simplicity, directness, and 
force. 


EERDMANS, B. D. Alttestamentliche 
Studien. I. Die Komposition der 
Genesis. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 


Pp. viiitgs5. M. 2.60. 


An important work aiming to show the unsatis- 
factory character of the current view concerning 
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the sources of the Hexateuch in general and Gene- 
sis in particular as laid down by Wellhausen. 
The method of this attack is thoroughly historical 
and critical, free from all dogmatic prejudice. In 
place of the sources posited by Wellhausen and 
his successors, Eerdmans finds new sources de- 
termined along widely different lines from the 
old. This study demands careful consideration 
from all Old Testament scholars 


LunpGREN, F. Die Benutzung der 
Pflanzenwelt in der alttestamentlichen 
Religion. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XIV. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. Pp. xxiii 
+191. M. 5. 


This study of the flora of Palestine and its place 
in the Old Testament religion is organized under 
four captions: viz., (1) the use of the plant-world 
as place of cultus, i.e., worship at sacred trees; 
(2) the use of the plant-world at the place of 
cultus, i.e., as building materials, decorations, 
etc.; (3) its use as cultus-materials, i. e., with and 
in sacrifices, etc.; (4) the plant-world in Old 
Testament thought, i.e., tree of life, figurative 
allusions, etc. The study brings together a mass of 
materials not readily accessible elsewhere. 


HacGENn, M. Atlas Biblicus continens duas 
et viginti tabulas quibus accedit index 
topographicus in universam geograph- 
iam Biblicam. [Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae.] Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. 
Fr. 9. 

This atlas by a Jesuit scholar presents 22 excel- 
lent maps of the various biblical regions together 
with 58 pages of geographical index giving the 
names with a brief statement of from two to ten 
lines (in Latin) concerning the location and history 
of each place. It is apparently well adapted to 
library use in colleges and seminaries. 


ARTICLES 


Torrey, C. C. The Aramaic Portions of 
Ezra. The American Journal of Sem- 
itic Languages and Literatures, April, 


1908, pp. 209-81. 

A detailed study of the passages from the fol- 
lowing points of view: (1) their character as his- 
torical sources; (2) the share of the chronicler in 
their composition; (3) the character of the Aramaic; 
(4) the significance of the foreign words and the 
proper names; (5) text and translation. This 
article must be studied by all interpreters of the 
history of the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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Boy an, P. New Dates in Oriental His- 
tory. The Irish Theological Quarterly, 
April, 1908, pp. 186-208. 

An intelligent summary of the bearing upon Old 
Testament history of the facts brought to light in 
L. W. King’s Chronicles Concerning Early Baby- 
lonian Kings. 


The New Elephantine Papyri. The 
Church Quarterly Review, April, 1908, 
pp. 158-72. 

A clear statement (unsigned) of the nature of 
the recently discovered documents and their bear- 
ing upon the history of the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


ZERBE, A. S. Lost Books and Records 
Quoted in the Old Testament. The 
Reformed Church Review, April, 1900, 
pp- 145-79. 

Thirty-nine such sources are cited and discussed 
briefly. The author concludes that the preserva- 
tion of the Old Testament alone of all the Hebrew 
writings is ‘‘a marvelous proof of its inspired 
character.” 


MACMILLAN, KERR D. Marriage among 
the Early Babylonians and Hebrews. 
The Princeton Theological Review, 
April, 1908, pp. 211-45. 

A comparison of the patriarchal marriage cus- 
tom; with the marriage laws of the Code of Ham- 
murabi, resulting in the conclusion that the two 
systems were remarkably similar and that there- 
fore the view that Babylon and Israel were brought 
into mutual relations in early days is correct. 


Davis, JoHn D. The Future Life in 
Hebrew Thought during the Pre-Per- 
sian Period. Jbid., pp. 246-68. 

A survey of the passages in early Old Testament 
literature which bear upon the question at issue. 
The author succeeds in finding what he desires, 
even in very doubtful passages. 


Marti, Kary. Jahwe und seine Auffas- 
sung in der iltesten Zeit. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1908, pp. 321-33- 
A discriminating study of the significance of the 

earliest records of the Hebrew thought about God. 

The author declares his conviction that the pan- 

Babylonian scholars have claimed too much for 

the early Babylonian conception cf deity and its 

influence upon the Hebrew thought. Jehovah 
was from the beginning ‘‘more than a mere 
demon, more even than a mountain-god from 

Sinai or a god of the air, of storm and volcano.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

MorcGan, G. CAMPBELL. The Analyzed 
Bible. Introduction: Matthew to Rev- 
elation. Chicago: F.H. Revell Co., 
1908. Pp. 340. 

Untrammeled by critical problems Dr. Morgan 
handles the task of New Testament introduction 
with ease and freedom. Few merely historical 
matters, such as the dates of historical books, are 
touched, and the main endeavor is to present the 
central thought of each book, as Dr. Morgan 
understands it. The analyses and titles are gen- 
erally striking and rhetorical rather than simply 
faithful to the works discussed. 

MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, chap. 13 to the end, pp. viii+ 
385; St. John, Vol. I, chaps. 1-8, pp. 


viili+384; Vol. II, chaps. 9-14, pp. 
viiit+402; Vol. III, chaps. 15-21, pp. 
vili+4o01. New York: A. C. Arm- 


strong & Son, 1908. Sold in series of 

six volumes. $7.50 net. 

The imposing and attractive edition of Dr. 
Maclaren’s excellent expository sermons is con- 
tinued by these four important volumes, which 
will prove helpful to a better understanding of the 
task, method, and possibilities of expository 
preaching. 

Hosart, A. S. Our Silent Partner. New 
York: F. H. Revell Co., 1908. Pp. 
160. 75 cents. 

Practical religious helpfulness is the aim con- 
trolling this setting forth of the Holy Spirit in 
relation to the Christian life. 


ARTICLES 
SANDERS, H. A. New Manuscripts of 
the Bible from Egypt. American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, January-March, 
1908, pp. 49-55. With three plates. 


An account of the Freer manuscripts, already 
briefly described in the Brsticat Wortp for Feb- 
ruary, with facsimiles of a part of each. That of 
Mark 16:12-17 reveals the new and striking 


(Western ?) reading, 0 5@ amorjoas xataxpibeis 
ov owOyoerar, Mark 16:16, a fresh hint of that 
manuscript’s wealth of new readings. 

Briccs, C. A. The Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord. American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1908, pp. 189-210. 

Professor Briggs holds that biblical and historic 
criticism supplies no valid ground for doubting 
the virgin birth and that no serious philosophical 
objection can be brought against it, while the 
abandonment of it inevitably leads to the giving-up 
of all distinctive Christian doctrine. 

SPITTA, FRIEDRICH. Jesu Weigerung sich 
als “gut” bezeichnen zu lassen. Zeit- 
schrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schajt, 1908, Heft 1, pp. 12-20. 
Preferring Luke’s account of the incident of the 

Rich Inquirer to whom Jesus said: ‘*Why callest 

thou me good ?’’ to those of Matthew and Mark, 

Spitta finds in the passage a new instance of the 

preservation of the oldest tradition in the youngest 

of the Synoptic Gospels. 

EAGAR, ALEX. R. St. Luke’s Account of 
the Last Supper: A Critical Note on 
the Second Sacrament: II. Internal 
Criticism. Expositor, April, 1908, pp. 
343-61. 

A critical examination of Luke’s account of the 
Lord’s Supper, as compared with Matthew’s and 
Mark’s. It is urged that the first cup preceded 
the feast, and was not eucharistic. 

Hart, J. H. A. A Plea for the Recogni- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel as an His- 
torical Authority. Jbid., pp. 361-79. 


RUTHERFORD, JOHN. St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Laodiceans. Expository Times, 
April, 1908, pp. 311-14. 

The Epistle to the Laodiceans of Marcion’s 
canon, referred to in Col. 4:16, is with much prob- 
ability identified with our Ephesians, a circular 
letter, sent first to Laodicea. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The Cup of the Lord 
and the Cup of Demons. Expositor, 


April, 1908, pp. 289-304. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 
ScumipT, CARL. Der erste Clemens Brief 
in altkoptische Uebersetzung. Mit Fak- 
simile der Handschrift. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1908. (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, XXXII, 1.) Pp. 160. 


An Akhmim papyrus of the fourth century, 
now in the Berlin Museum, supplies a Coptic 
(Akhmimic) version of the First Epistle of 
Clement, and promises to make an important 
contribution to the textual criticism of the epistle. 
Schmidt publishes the Coptic text, with introduc- 
tion and indices. 
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him the material world was the expres- 
sion, the embodiment, of the spiritual. 
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ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 


prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 


‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
Bladder, I know of no Spring 


remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 


Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


- PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Keeping in your 

Highest Awards sponge sprinkled 

Platts Chlorides. 

Wash the sponge 


Every housekeeper should have our book. It 
tells how to prevent sickness. Send for a free 
Years of Constantly copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York, 


Increasing sole manufacturer of 


Sales Platts Chlorides, 
WALTER BAKER & €0., Ltd. || | 7#¢@derless Disinfectant. 


ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and disease- 


[ Established 1780] 

breeding matter. Specially prepared for house- 

DORCHESTER, MASS. hold use. Sold only in quart bottles by druggists 
everywhere. 


The PERFECT TOILET calls for 
HAND SAPOLIO 


It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 
No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 
could not approach. From baby’s. delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 


have been established over 5§ YEARS. By our 
system of payments every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 
in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
: VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 156 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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